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AN ARREST IN THE CITY. 


When anything happens in a great town, from the fall of a horse on a slippery pavement to the actual committing of murder, it 1s astonishing how 
quickly a crowd will gather—men, women, and children seem to rise up from the earth and to fall from the skies. But when a guardian of the peace, 
an officer of the law, apprehends a malefactor the popular excitement is instantaneous and intense. ‘To see others in trouble, the cynic declared, was a 


sweet gratification to most people ; no better proof of the wisdom of La Rochefoucauld could be had than that the artist shows in the picture above 
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The Growth of Independence. 


NE of the happiest signs of the times is the tend- 
ency of men to resent the tyranny of party and 
vote their own honest sentiments. The independ- 


ent is no longer a term of derision. The scholar 
in politics has won a forward place, and although his posi- 
tion may not be as advanced in all parts of the country as 
we might wish, still the gain has been large and the move- 
ment of intelligence and aggressive honesty in public affairs 
has reached that stage which means success. 

It must be remembered, in explanation of the hold of 
the party boss and the strength of the party shibboleth, 
that comparatively few of the voters are highly educated, 
and the great majority are not financially prosperous. 
Then to these must be added the still larger number of 
plodding laborers, whether in the factory or on the farm, 
who have little time for politics. It has been natural for 
them to follow the old order of things, and to laugh at the 
new-fangled idea that a 1wian can be bigger than a party. 
But among all these people the leaven has been working, 
and they are coming to see that it is upon the toilers that 
the heaviest burdens of bad government fall. And when 
they find that the scholars and gentlemen go into politics 
from motives of good citizenship they begin to see that 
these men are fighting their own battles. 

So it is that no independent movement for good cause 
is ever wholly lost. It educates the people to the right sort 
of voting, and in the end it will exalt the suffrage to a plane 
beyond the reach of the boss and the blackmailer of corpo- 
rations. The independent voter is very much abroad now, 
and no party can afford to disregard his preferences. 

The election just held in New York proves what we 
have said most conclusively. Although the contest has 
resulted in the placing of Tammany in power, the voting 
showed that the opposition to Tammany was stronger than 
Tammany—stronger, indeed, than Tammany together with 
the aid in votes that Tammany received from the Repub- 
lican machine. 

The independent movement in New York, though for the 
time beaten, has been strengthened, and must hereafter be 
seriously counted with by all party managers who wish to 
winina local electionin the great municipality of New York. 
It is inconceivable that the members of the Republican 
party can ever again be dragooned by the boss of the ma- 
chine into doing so unwise, aye, so silly a thing as they did 
on the second of November. The votes that day thrown 
away on Trracy, at the bidding of Platt, if given to Low 
would have saved the metropolis of the country from the 
unspeakable shame and dreadful peril of falling into the 
greedy and unclean hands of the most corrupt political or- 
ganization of modern times. ; 

Let the independents take heart and be patient. The 
good things are always hard of achievement. What they 
have accomplished makes a noble showing, and the next 
time they will win, it matters not how strongly Tammany 
may have been intrenched. The Republican boss, at least, 
will be powerless when the next trial by combat takes 
place. 


Canada’s Parliamentary Tangles. 


SECOND session of the Canadian Parliament is 

threatened this year because of a political condition 

very like one which our own government is some- 

times forced to consider. Certain important legis- 
lation remained undetermined at the close of the session 
which ended in July, because, though the Conservative 
party had been defeated in the last general election, the 
Senate at Ottawa remained under the control of the Con- 
servatives and blocked legislation. Thus the overwhelm- 
ing victory of the opposition, so long delayed, has resulted 
merely in dividing the legislative body and changing the 
executive. 

However sweeping a victory one party may obtain over 
another in a nationai election in the United States, it nap- 
pens too often that only the executive and one part of the 
legislative branch of the government are put under control 
of the victors ; the Senate, with its six-year term of office, 
remains in the power of the defeated party. New York 
may go Republican, but if the election is not Senatorial as 
well as Presidential a Democratic Senator may continue to 
misrepresent the Empire State in the upper house of Con- 
gress. Canada is even more unfortunately situated. Her 
Senators are elected for life ; and though their pay is only 
one thousand dollars a year, they hold on to this place of 
high dignity. Ordinarily, the Senators at Ottawa are as 
harmless and as useless as the members of the House of 
Lords ; but the present situation has developed their power 
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to thwart the will of the majority; and both the people of 
Canada and the politicians are reported to be impatient of 
the conditions which exist 

Only one remedy is suggested, and that is of doubtful 
efficacy. Canada’s Senators must conform to a property 
requirement, At every session each Senator must certify 
that he is the owner of four thousand dollars’ worth of un- 
encumbered real estate. No Senator has shown a disposi- 
tion to avoid this requirement, but in fulfilling it more 
than one of them has evaded the spirit of the law. It is 
proposed by the majority in the House to raise, at the next 
session, the question of the qualification so as to surely ex 
clude fifteen or twenty of the Senators, so that the Conserv- 
ative majority in the Senate may be broken. If this radi- 
cal plan is undertaken the result will be watched with in 
terest on this side of the border, especially as the party now 
in power is the anti-American party in Canadian politics. 


Public Ownership. 


HERE is much talk nowadays of public own- 
ership of everything, from gas and water to 
street-cars, telegraphs, and telephones. In 
theory this is no doubt very pretty, but in 
practice we have an idea that, under present 





conditions, at least, it would prove to be ex- 
pensive and even dangerous. 

If our municipal corporations were as well managed as 
they should be, if the political machines were already as 
effectually smashed as in good time they will be, then the 
public ownership of all these semi-public properties might 
be very well indeed. But at present we have much more 
property publicly administered than can be looked after 
with either economy or skill. 

As a general thing the streets in American cities are 
badly paved, badly drained, and badly cleaned. On the 
other hand, the street-cars, the street lights, and the tele- 
phones—all generally under private management—are usu- 
ally very good. 

Whenever we lear an argument for public ownership 
we are usually told to look at the English example of the 
effective working of the telegraphs and telephones by the 
post-office department. But even in England they put 
up jobs on the best post-office department in the world, 
and private owners secure from the public the most profit- 
able privileges that are to be had. In 1892 Sir James Fer- 
gusson was Postmaster-General of Great Britain and made 
a contract with the National Telephone Company, turning 
over to that corporation the very profitable business of the 
local telephone exchanges in the great cities and leaving to 
the post-office department the operation and maintenance 
of the expensive trunk lines between the different towns. 
In 1897, when the Duke of Norfolk has become Postmaster- 
General, Sir James Fergusson is the director of the Na- 
tional Telephone Company. 30, even in England we see 
that there are grave dangcrs that jobs may be put through 
to the injury of the public and the profit of monopolists. 

In this country the general government and the munici- 
palities as well have bitten off quite as much as they can 
comfortably masticate. 


The New York Hotels. 


4 HE completion of another great Astor hotel in New 
York, with an immense capacity for the entertain- 





ment of guests, is a further step in a direction 

i‘ towards which the inn-keeping trade has long been 

tending. It is questionable whether the smaller 

houses can long compete successfully with these magnifi- 
cent palaces in the Fifth Avenue and in Broadway. 

The quiet, old-fashioned visitor will continue to prefer 
the cozy place to which he has long been accustomed and 
in which he feels completely at home, but visitors of this 
sort are less frequent than they used to be. In the blood 
of the newer generation there is a ferment, a ferment like 
to the fizz from champagne, and the youngsters prefer the 
noisier and more bustling places. 

Whether they come to the metropolis on serious business 
or not, they always come for fun, and to them the place for 
fun is where the lights are brightest and the music most 
gay. 

If it be that the smaller and quieter places are doomed 
to pass away we shall be sorry, just as we are sorry to see 
the houses in which the men who now are grandfathers 
were born torn down to make room for the soaring sky- 
scraper, in which there is neither dignity, beauty, nor se- 
curity. 

Youth, to be sure, is best, but there is a placid dignity 
in age not to be despised; the new is for the young, and 
therefore for the best, but in the old there is a calm, a re- 
pose, and a content that are worth saving if not worth striv- 
ing for. The great new hotels, like the department stores, 
are inevitable, but they are, after all, not the end of the 
social evolution, but only a part 


The Horse Show and Society. 


T has become to be accepted as an established fact that 
when the horse show in New York opens, New York 
society has again re-established itself in town, <A few 
years ago this was entirely true ; now it is only half 

true. 
Pretty nearly all the society folk who care for horses 
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come to town for the week, even though they do not come 
for the winter and close their country houses. But, as a 
matter of fact, there are few country houses in the neigh- 
borhood of New York closed till after Thanksgiving Day. 
Country life, its freedom and its elegance, has grown more 
popular year by year, and now few families of means are 
without one or more country places. 

More than this, they go to these places earlier in the 
spring and stay later into the autumn, if not into winter 
itself. This is a good custom, and cannot fail to be of 
benefit to the young people of those fortunate families 
which can consult their tastes and their pleasures without 
thougbt of that tread-mill in which most of us spend the 
greater part of our lives. The country sports-—golf, polo, 
and hunting—are kept up until the winter has come to 
stay, and so there can be no fixed time for the return of the 
fashionables to town. 

But to the horse show they all come in; they come as 
the fashionables come from Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Chicago, and are visitors to, rather than resi- 
dents in town. Without them, however, the horse show 
would miss much of its glory, for it is as a social function, 
after all, that the horse show attracts the most notice. 

But as a horse show, a horse show pure and simple, it is 
admirable, and there is nothing to equal it in any other 
part of the country. 


Talking through the Theatre=hat. 


HE question is still in suspense, like the hats them- 
selves—those gorgeous but opaque parterres of the 
modiste’s art, which, as a Parisian contemporary 
remarks, are the hanging gardens of our modern 

Babylon. The ladies who go to the play are not so per- 
verse in the matter as they are perhaps heedless. More- 
over, their natural and proper pride in modish head-pieces 
must be taken into account. They have been told repeat- 
edly that they look their prettiest bareheaded ; but they 
know too well that this artful compliment will not stand 
a general application. In one of the provincial French 
towns, where affairs of the theatre are regulated by the 
municipal administration, the mayor proclaimed that all 
ladies over thirty years of age were at liberty to wear their 
hats at the play. Of course, not one availed herself of the 
privilege. But that French mayor was skilled in psychol- 
ogy, Which obviously our American theatrical managers are 
not. The desired concession of having the entire feminine 
audience worship hatless at the shrine of Thespis must be 
won gradually and gently. We must continue to experi- 
ment with delicate ways of asking them to grant it. That 
they are kindly disposed is evident enough, from the fact 
that about he lf of them, in the average theatre assemblage, 
even now comply with the new custom. Anyway, the 
quality of most of the stage spectacles nowadays is so 
mediocre that a man does not much care whether his view 
of them is obstructed or not. Doubtless by the time our 
drama is really what it ought to be, the renunciation of the 
theatre-hat will be universal. 


A Relic of Barbarism. 


A YOUNG man went up recently to his examinations in a great 
university. Just before they began his companions saw him 
searching his pockets wildly. Then he murmured in despair, 
‘*What shall I do? It is gone!” 

‘* What is gone 7’ some one asked him. 

‘*My lucky-stone. I shall never pass in the world.” 

Upon inquiry it was found that among the four or five scores 
of young men present, several wore some sort of a charm upon 
their persons in order to secure success in their examinations. 

Miss Margaret Seymour Hall, in one of her clever lectures 
upon the West Indies, presents an appalling picture of the bond- 
age to superstition which prevails there. The ceremonies to the 
new moon ; the absurd and demoralizing orgies accompanying 
wedding and birthday celebrations ; the blue bead worn around 
the neck in order to protect from the ‘evil eye” ; the impossi- 
bility of obtaining service in houses believed by the natives to 
be haunted, and many other superstitions of which the lecturer 
told, were sickening to hear of, and revealed unspeakable depths 
of degradation. 

A lady recently returned from Persia gives vivid accounts 
of the horrible tortures to which new-born infants and their 
mothers are there subjected, in the hope of thus purchasing im- 
munity from the powers of evil. Sickness of any kind is often 
considered, there and in other heather lands, as a punishment 
for witchcraft or crime, and the invalid is accordingly shut 
away from care and sympathy. This, it may be observed, is 
suggestively in the line of cold-blooded convenience to the rela- 
tives of the unfortunate sufferer. Nearly all returned mission 
aries have frightful tales to tell of the superstitions of the natives 
in their various fields. Many of these are of such a revolting 
nature that they cannot be adequately described in public. Even 
in those ancient countries whose religious have lately been much 
commended to our admiration, cruel superstitions have a hold, 
which is highly disparaging to those faiths. A certain ‘‘ new 


, 


woman,” who cares nothing whatever for religion, but who is 
intelligent enough to appreciate practical reforms from the 
ethical standpoint, remarked, a few days ago, ‘‘ There is one 
thing which the missionaries do for which they cannot be too 
warmly praised. Wherever they have worked they have taught 
humanity to the sick and suffering, and they have lessened the 
awful hold which superstition has upon the heathen.” 

At a recent meetirg of a more than commonly intelligent 
woman’s club, several members admitted that they cherished 
various forms of superstition. One would never begin anything 
on Friday. Another felt sad if she did not see the new moon 
over her right shoulder. A third never turned back after leav- 
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ing the house, for anything which she had forgotten. It was 
‘‘a bad sign.” The four-leaved clover heresy was devoutly be- 
lieved in by several, who also owned to the constant wearing of 
amulets. The much-exploited rabbit’s foot (caught in a grave 
yard at the hour of midnight !) had also a considerable follow- 
ing of worshipers—for worship is the only fit word to apply to 
the sentiment entertained for these meaningless emblems and 
omens 

It seems incredible that in an age of intellect, as ours is 
proudly called, such vapid folly can exist in America, and that 
these men and women cannot see that such superstitions are ex- 
actly like those of the heathen, differing only in degree. They 
are not only childish and stupid, but grossly immoral. 





To be a member of the Cantabrigia Club, of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, means that the one so honored may congratulate 
herself on having attained the 
highest social distinction the 
classic city of the Charles can 
bestow on its fair daughters. 
The last president of this ex- 
clusive woman’s club was Mrs. 
William A. Bancroft, wife of 
General William A. Bancroft, 
railway manager, lawyer, pol- 
itician, 
** Foxey ” Bancroft, the famous 
Harvard coach. Mr. Bancroft 
was mayor of Cambridge for 
three years, and his wonderful 


and famous as 


success at the polls is due toa 
great extent to the popularity 
of his charming wife. Mrs. 
Bancroft is a very busy club- 
woman, and takes a deep iuter- 
est in the religious and philan- 
thropic work of her city and 
State. The Cantabrigia Club 
has a scholarship fund at Rad- 
cliff College, and during the 
present social season it will add 
to its fund by aseries of read- 
ings and lectures in Sanders Theatre, which President Eliot, of 
Harvard, has kindly given for the purpose. Last year the club 
started its five-thousand-dollar scholarship fund by a series of 
authors’ readings, which were very successful. This year such 
well-known literary men as Anthony Hope, Marion Crawford, 
William Dean Howells, and Louis Fagin will help swell the fund 
for the worthy object. 

A remarkable feature of the proposed shortening of the 
course of instruction for a college degree to three years is, that 





* 


MRS. WILLIAM A. BANCROFT. 





the experiment has never been made before in a land where so 
much is sacrificed toa saving of time, and where conservative 
sentiment so rarely stands in the way of an innovation along 
lines of utility. The utility here is the gain of a year for the 
graduate’s actual battle with life. 
Harvard it has long been possible for a bright student to read 
up satisfactorily in three years on the subjects required for a 


Under the elective system at 


degree, and he has been encouraged to do this by the president, 
who, ever since be became the chief officer of the university, has 
been changing the old order in many particulars ; but formal 
The 


improvement in preparatory academies, some of them now col- 


recocnition of this procedure has been delayed. marked 
leges on asmall scale, and several comparable with England’s 
celebrated public schools in standards, is an essential factor in 
this evolution. 
equal to the robust meal that is spread for him at Harvard or 
Yale, and whether he ought not to Le older rather than younger 
to assimilate it. A case in point is that of a Harvard youth of 
twenty who read Plato and Aristotle in the original Greek un- 
der Professor W. W. 
came away with a nonsensical smattering of these authors, 
whom he re-read last year, at thirty-five, with infinite delight. 
The 
times, when people are too busy to read, but have minds like 
sensitized plates for 


But it is a question whether a boy’s digestioi is 


Goodwin, one of the best of teachers, and 


newspaper cartoonist is a ‘‘ potent factor” in these 


anything in the 
guise of a picture, 
however crude. Mr. 


Homer Davenport's 
grotesque pencil is 
consistently em- 
ployed the 
junior of our yellow 
contemporaries, the 
New York Journal. 
He is from the West, 
and his work shows 
the strong influence 
of early training in 
the abattoirs of Chi- 
cago and 
City. Mr. 
port has a 
contempt for 
He 
markably successful 
in keeping aloof 
from the artistic, 
even in the remotest suggestion. Beauty does not come within 
his scope, but he is unrivaled as a delineator of the beast. His 
specialty consists in drawing men as monsters—slimy, hairy 
One had better have a bad 


upon 


Kansas 

Daven 
robust 

art. 


has been re- 





MR. HOMER DAVENPORT. 


monsters, like magnified microbes. 
epitaph than Mr. Davenport's ill-will 
we fancy, as the result in his drawings is about the same. There 


or his good-will either, 


is a popular music-hall act in which a young woman produces 
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pictures before the eyes of the audience by the sprinkling of 
We are confident that Mr. Davenport could in 
like manner eke out his journalistic income by doing lightning 


colored sands. 


caricatures in variegated muds. 

Dr. Jerome Hall Raymond, the brilliant new president of 
the West Virginia Univer ity, was recently inaugurated. Presi- 
dent E. Benjamin Andrews, of 
Brown University; President 
William R. Harper, of the 
University of Chicago; and 
numerous other educators of 
national reputation were pres- 
ent and made addresses. Dr. 
Raymond comes to West Vir- 
ginia from the University of 
Wisconsin, where he was pro- 
fessor of sociology. He is only 
thirty years of age, and has 
had a remarkably brilliant ca- 
He is a graduate of 
Northwestern University, took 
his Ph.D. at Chicago Univer- 
sity, studied and traveled for 
two years in Europe and the 
Orient, was a lecturer on sociology at Chautauqua, and was 
connected with the University of Chicago before taking charge 
of the department of sociology in the University of Wisconsin. 

Some very creditable verses by Hildegarde Hawthorne, in 
the current number of a magazine, mark the appearance, though 
not strictly the début, in literature of a third generation of the 
Hawthorne family. According to the laws of heredity this 
young woman ought to be the heiress of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
genius, and the world of readers will not oblige her to live up to 
so high a standard as her father found established for himself. 
Miss Hawthorne, who bas just passed into the twenties, is the 
oldest of Julian Hawthorne’s large and interesting family, and 
she has long been the apple of her father’s eye. She has been 
celebrated in verse by Eugene Field, who had a strong affection 
for her. 

Since October, when the Reverend B. Fay Mills was affili- 
ated in Boston with the Unitarian Church, he has received no 
fewer than three 
thousand invita- 
tions to preach or 
deliver lectures 
from various parts 
of the United States 
and Canada. Dr. 
Edward Everett 
Hale, who presided 
at the Boston cere- 
monies, declared 
that Mr. Mills was 
to-day the most 
wonderful preacher 
in America, per- 
haps in the world, 
and another distin- 
guished minister 
said he 
the genius of 
Beecher and the 
flamboyance of Tal- 
mage. Mrs. Mills, 
who is also an evan- 


reer. 


DR. JEROME HALL RAYMOND. 


combined 





REV. B. FAY MILLS, 


gelist of remarkable eloquence, and assists her husband materi- 
ally in his work, was made a participant in the complimentary 
reception. After the affiliation an address signed by hundreds 
of Boston’s most prominent clergy and laymen was presented to 
Mr. Mills. The evargelist was born in Rahway, New Jersey, 
in 1857, and is the son of a Presbyterian minister. He was 
graduated from the University of Lake Forest, Illinois, in 1879, 
and since then has addressed thousands of meetings from Flor- 
ida to Maine, from Baltimore to San Francisco. 

Not since the city council of Joliet, Ilinois, determined by 
ordinance the correct pronunciation of the name of that town 
has there been so vexed an orthoé pical problem in the West as 
that raised by the Columbia school board as to the proper pro- 
Almost every one of the State’s living 


Mark Twain and Frank James, has been 


nunciation of Missouri 
favorite sons, except 
heard from on the subject, and there seems to be a consensus of 
opinion for Mizzotirah, This is the pronunciation Eugene Field, 
an authority, favored in his verse, and it obtains among most 
natives. But the controversy has raged so hotly that there may 
be need of a statute, as was the case in Arkansas, to settle it 
definitely. 
Charles Broadway Rouss, the blind millionaire, is known 
far and wide over the country as a man of sterling character 
and strong individuality. But 
comparatively few know of his 
intense love of music. Every 
Sunday the 
of his home are opened wide 
Southern hospital- 


evening doors 


with real 
ity, and there is a gathering 
of distinguished musical folk 
who take an undoubted delight 
in playing and singing for this 
And his en- 
joyment is so heartfelt and so 
evident that all who take part 
F in the evening’s entertainment 
| are unconsciously incited to do 

. their best. Mr. 
cially fond of the old-time 
songs and of the * fiddle,” and 
nothing stirs him to so much 
Arkansaw Traveler,” rattled off in true 
As the old hero of "61 his 
the moment, his white 


brave old soldier. 





touss is espe- 


CHARLES BROADWAY ROUSS, 


” 


enthusiasm as ‘** The 
country-fiddler fashion. sits with 
chair drawn near to the musician of 
head uplifted, his kindly blue eyes moistened with tears, he is a 
fine type of the old Southern soldier 


Occasionally a man who is at the head and front of his 


323 


profession meets his Waterloo. All the country, and, for that 
matter, all the world, knows William Pinkerton, king of de- 
tectives, who has probably been instrumental in running more 
crooked characters to earth than any rival Vidocq of his genera- 
It was in the bustling city of Denver that Mr. Pinkerton 
He had journeyed thither in order to in- 


tion. 
encountered disaster. 
struct the police authorities in the most effective manner of cir- 
cumventing pickpockets during a carnival that was in progress. 
The instructions were duly given, and were doubtless appreci- 
ated, and it was not until reaching his hotel, after the final les- 
son, or lecture, that the instructor discovered the loss of two 
hundred and fifty dollars, which some light-fingered and con- 
scienceless person had filched from one of his inner pockets some 
time during the morning. The great detective made no com- 
plaint. He smiled sadly, and telegraphed to Chicago for funds 
with which to return home. The Denver police are inclined to 
smile, too, and one can hardly blame them. 

= The idea that the railway mail service is especially perilous 
seems to be contradicted by the experience of George W. Put- 
nam, of Oil City, Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. Putnam 
has been a mail-clerk 
since April Ist, 1861, and 
he is still actively at 
work on a branch of the 
Lake Shore Railroad, 
the line on which he be- 
gan his service thirty- 
six years ago. When 
Mr. Putnam entered the 
service mail was dis- 
tributed at terminals 
and made into packages 
for intermediate sta- 
tions instead of being 
worked in transit as it is 
to-day. Railway mail- 
clerks occupied only a 
small space in the baggage-car, and special postal-cars were not 
dreamed of. Mr. Putnam has been in several accidents, but 
has never been injured. He was for a long time head mail- 
clerk, but because of his advanced age he has been transferred 
to lighter labors. He will be eighty years old in July. 

= When Professor Francis J. Child conceived the notion of a 
book of British ballads he went into the highlands of Scotland 
and took down first-hand from the lips of grandams the ballads 
they had had from their grandmothers, and were teaching to 
their grandchildren. H. E. Krehbiel is following a similar pro- 
cedure with American folk-songs, examples of which he makes 
use of in his lectures on music, and of which he may some day 
make a most interesting book. From New England to Louisiana 
and through the mysterious East Side of New York City he has 
taken down the notes and words of songs from the mouths of 
children and nurses and old crones, with the result that he has 
a collection of extraordinary interest. Mr. Krehbiel has devel- 
oped his lectu~>s to such an extent that they have made him 
more famous throughout the country than his fine work in this 
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city as musical critic. He swings around an enlarging circle 
every year, and is welcomed by exceptionally cultivated audi- 
ences. 
=James Jeffrey Roche, the editor of the Pilot, is a young 
American poet, fifty years of age, a native of Ireland, and a 
citizen of Boston. 
He was reared on 
Prince Edward 
Island, and educat- 
ed at St. Dunstan’s 
College in that 
Canadian province. 
He went to Boston 
ia 1866, made a rep- 
utation as a clever 
and versatile /it- 
térateur, and in 
1883 j oined his 
friend, John Boyle 
O'Reilly, on the ed- 
itorial staff of the 
Pilot, that stalwart 
pillar of Irish- 
American Catholi- 
cism. O'Reilly and 
Roche had much in 
common, being both 
men of handsome, 
genial, and convivial personality, and genuine poets. Roche’s 
poetry is the lighter, but the more graceful and finished ; and 
he figures in all modern collections of vers de société. His vol- 
ume, *‘ Songs and Satires,” was published in 1887. In 1890, upon 
the death of O’Reilly, Mr 
ship of the Pilot, also to the presidency ot the Papyrus Club 
of Boston. 
Henry George had a very interesting personal following. 
In addition to the numerous men of wealth who subscribed to 





JAMES JEFFREY 


ROCHE, 


Roche succeeded to the chief editor- 


his views and cherished his friendship, there were, perhaps, a 
dozen young men of culture and force of character who, from 
being his admirers, became his zealous aids and lieutenants. 
They came into intimate association with him, absorbed his 
teachings, and will probably carry on the cause to which his last 
years were devoted. Hamlin Garland, Whidden Graham, and 
Jackson Ralston are three of Mr. George’s disciples who may be 
selected, at random, as typical of them all. Mr. Garland’s work 
with his pen has made him so well known to the public that 
there is no need of further mention of him here. Mr. Ralston is 
a Washington lawyer, a Western man by birth, who has cham- 
pioned the single-tax idea for ten years, at least, and who at- 
tained temporary prominence a few years ago in connection 
with the Hyattsville municipal experiment. He is tall, vigor- 
ous, clear-headed, and capable. Whidden Graham is a Nova 
Scotian, a familiar figure in New York and Boston literary cir- 
cles—an ardent, persuasive and eloquent orator, and a man of 
versatile talents. The three are exainples and types of a follow- 
ing rarely found in the train of an American political leader, 
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GENERAL HEALEY’S ‘‘ KENSINGTON,” PRIZE SADDLE HCRSE. MR, WEATHERBEER’S ‘‘ SPARK,” ?RIZE SADDLE HORSE. 











MR. HARRIMAN’S ‘*“*STAMBOUL,” PRIZE TROTTING STALLION, CHARLES F. BATES, WITH A PAIR OF HIGH STEPPERS. 
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M. W. DUNHAM’S ‘‘ INDRE,” PhIZE COACHING STALLION, MR. CASSATT’S ‘‘ CADET,” PRIZE HACKNEY STALLION, 


PRIZE-WINNERS TO BE EXHIBITED AT THE NEW YORK HORSE SHOW. 


(SEE PAGE 331 J 
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MR, MCGIBBON’S ‘‘ JUBILEE,” LADY’S PRIZE SADDLE HORSE, 


L. W. WORMSER’s ‘DON WILKES” AND *‘ HIS EXCELLENCY.” 


C F. BATES DRIVING A FAMOUS FOUR-IN-HAND, 


1 : 


MK, BATES IN A SERENE MOMENT, AFTER WINNING FIRST PRIZE. MR. BATES AFTER A WAKM DRIVE, 


MEN, WOMEN, AND HORSES USUALLY PROMINENT AT THE MADISON SQUARE FUNCTION. 


(Ske PaGE 331.) 
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THE MOSLEM’S STORY. 


By JOSEPH A. ALTSHELER. 


Ir was just after the peace with the Dey, and to show him 
that we bore him no ill-will merely because we had cut up some 
of his best ships and nearly frightened him into a fit of decent 
behavior, we had invited a half-dozen of the choicest cut-throats 
in his capital of Algiers to dine aboard with us. Like true Mo- 
hammedan gentlemen and philosophers they had accepted the 
situation and the goods that Allah was so kind as to provide for 
their service, and were due four hours later on that very day. 

Barton and I were swinging in hammocks on the deck, pro- 
In all the ships of 
But a short 


tected by awnings from the scorching sun. 
the fleet the rules had been relaxed very much. 
time ago we had come out of the war with the English, and 
nearly all of us had been in those glorious sea-fights which 
taught our British cousins that the old breed had not run down 
on our side of the water. Now, without stopping to take breath, 
we had administered our flogging to this North African pirate 
of a Dey, and we felt that we had a right to a little liberty, in 
which opinion our captains seemed to agree with us. That was 
why we were swinging at our ease in our hammocks. 

As I was the youngest officer in the ship and Barton was the 
next youngest, we were much together. Barton just then was 
pretending to sleep. I was staring up at the white town with 
its walls and towers so brilliantly outlined beneath the trans- 
lucent sky. It was peaceful but picturesque. I had read some- 
thing about the empire the Romans once had in this quarter. It 
struck me as strangely tragic that one of the finest provinces of 
the greatest Power the world has known should become a nest 
for corsairs, and I undertook to tell Barton about it. 

‘*For heaven’s sake. stop!” he said. ‘I prefer the corsairs 
to ancient history. The Romans are dead and buried ; why 
should they trouble us still? They vexed other people enough 
in their time.” 

‘Very well,” I said ; 
fects in your education. 


‘*T was merely trying to repair the de- 
I will no longer attempt impossibil- 
ities.” 

‘* T suppose we will have our pirates here at the dinner,” said 
Barton. 

‘* Undoubtedly,” I replied. 
have sworn by all the oaths in the Koran to come.” 

“ A bit odd,” said Barton, ‘‘to offer hospitality to one whose 
business you have just knocked a hole in.” 

** Yes,” said I, ‘‘ but since you can’t cut a man’s throat you 
A philosopher takes what he can 


‘* They have promised, and they 


might as well eat his dinuer. 
get.” 

**T wonder if Bathurst will be at the table ?” said Barton. 

“Why not 7?’ Isaid. * His rank entitles him to a place.” 

Barton’s question had been induced by the appearance of 
Bathurst on the deck. The man stood gazing at the town in 
the peculiar wavering fashion that was characteristic of him, 
and in that brilliant sunlight he seemed taller and thinner and 
older than ever. 

‘* Think he will ever be just right again ?” said Barton, tap- 
ping his forehead. 

I shook my head. 
of us, not even Barton, despite his asking the question. 
Bathurst ! 

‘* You've heard all the story, haven’t you, Barton ?” I asked. 

‘*Oh, yes,” he said. ‘I heard my father speak of it often, 
but that was long ago, and I’ve forgotten some of the details. 
Bathurst and I are both from South Carolina, and I think the 
affair was the subject of much talk there in its time. It’s nota 
new story. I suppose the world was listening to such, even back 
in the time of your friends, those hook-nosed old Romans, who 
were such a bother to the earth. Bathurst had just been mar- 
He had a friend in the navy, too—a likely young fellow 
named Sinclair. Well, it was all,about Bathurst’s wife and 
Bathurst's friend. There wasaduel. Bathurst got a ball along 
the side of his skull which has-put a twist or two in his thinking 
powers that ought not to be there. The other fellow wasn’t 
hurt. Sinclair disappeared. The woman, luckily for every- 
body concerned, died, and only poor Bathurst, broken and griz- 
zled and with his cracked skull, is left.” 

Then this young naval cynic turned over on his side and 


I had no hope for Bathurst, nor had any 
Poor 


ried. 


closed his eyes. 

‘* The bullet doesn’t seem to have impaired Bathurst’s value 
on shipboard,” I said. 

** Not at all,” replied Barton ; ‘‘ his eye is as keen and his 
hand as steady as yours or mine, and neither of us has seen 
twenty-five. He could dig a ball out of your shoulder or saw 
your leg off in a way that would compel your admiration.” 

Bathurst turned around, and I looked at the saddest face I 
have ever seen, I bad long been familiar with the man’s pres- 
ence and manner, but there was so much of pathos and sorrow 
in his expression that my eyes always lingered on his face. 
Poor Bathurst, indeed! Yet his gentleness and helpfulness and 
the knowledge that he had suffered some great misfortune en- 
deared him to us all 

‘It isa happy termination to all our labors, gentlemen,” he 
said, saluting us. 

‘* Yes, doctor,” said Barton, ‘‘and we shall soon be leaving 
this hot African hole. I hope they won’t forget us here, when 
we are gone.” 

**Do not fear that. Do not fear that, young gentlemen,” 
said Bathurst. ‘‘ The name Amerikano has become somewhat 
well known along this coast.” 

**So much the better,” said Barton. 
to renew our acquaintance with our own coast.” 

Bathurst’s face clouded, and presently be walked away. 

‘*T verily believe he would prefer remaining all his life in 
these heathenish regions to returning to his own country,” said 
Barton. 

‘*He can scarcely have pleasant recollections of either,” I 


‘*It is now time for us 


replied. 

When we were dragged out of our hammocks, a few minutes 
later, to take part in a consultation about our guests, Bathurst 
and his woes disappeared from our minds, 

To establish perfectly cordial relations with a man you 


should fight with him first and dine with him afterwards. We 
had fought with our men already, and though we had not dined 
with them yet we were indulging in anticipations and were 
anxious to see them, Moslems and corsairs though they were 
It was this feeling that induced Barton to have a number of 
bottles of our best wine brought cut. They had been sent from 
Lisbon to us when we lay at Gibraltar, and we did not know how 
many years they had been hidden away in the dust and mould 
of Portuguese cellars, though we trusted and believed that those 
bottles and their contents were older than either of us. 

‘“‘Tf these do not make our gentle corsairs believe they are 
in Mohammed’s seventh heaven,” said Barton, *‘ nothing will.” 

** But,” I replied, ‘‘ Moslems do not drink wine. Their re- 


ligion forbids it.” 


Barton's looks showed his dismay. But he brightened up 
presently. 
‘*These men are sailors,” he said. ‘* No true salt could re- 


ject good wine. Besides, it will be in the company of the 
Giaours, as they call us, and they will be compelled to imitate 
the example of their hosts.” 

That was Barton’s loose way of reasoning. But I shook my 
head to show my doubts. 

Barton, however, was a man of resources, though he might 
be flippant. He had set his heart upon having that wine at the 
feast. He held a long and mysterious conference with the 
steward, and asa result several large pitchers of a very pleas- 
ant, cool-looking fluid appeared ready for the banquet. Barton 
salled it ‘** nectar.” 

* You needn’t say anything,” said Barton to me. ‘* What’s 
The captain will never make any trouble about it, 


in a name ? 
nor will our guests, I am sure.” 

The dusk was just falling and the lights were twinkling in 
the town when our barge drew up to the landing-place. Barton 
and I were in all the splendor of our uniforms, for we had come 
forth to dazzle, and doubts about the result troubled us not. 

‘“* Here they are!” said Barton. ‘* Behold, the Mohammedan 
knoweth the good things of Allah and scorneth them not !” 

They saluted us in their grave and dignified way, and took 
their seats in the barge—six as calm and stately Mohammedan 
gentlemen as it was ever my luck to see. Their faces were as 
serene and peaceful as the faces of the saints in the pictures in 
Italian churches. I wondered how many ships they bad scut- 
tled, how many throats they had cut ; but I was sure that the 
trifling liberties they had taken with the goods and lives of the 
unbelieving Christian dogs never rested upon the consciences 
of these true followers ot the Prophet. 

“The big fellow in front of you with the expression that 
would have become our Washington himself is Mohammed Jus- 
suf,” said Barton. ‘* You have heard of him. He is the man 
who is said to have killed four people with his own band when 
he took a Sicilian trader off the coast of Majorca. The man be- 
side him is Abubeker, an Arab, I think. He is in nowise in- 
ferior in merit to his illustrious companion. Nor are the others, 
I doubt not. If we were to be judged by the company in which 
we are now found what would our fate be in the hereafter ?” 

** Hush !” I whispered. ‘‘ They may hear vou, and they may 
understand English.” ; 

They did not hear us, but they did understand English, for 
Mohammed Jussuf, drawiug his robe more closely around him 
with a sweeping, graceful motion of the arm which I can never 
hope to imitate, observed that there was a slight chill upon the 
waters, due to the coming of the evening. 

Barton bowed. 

** You are young, but you have seen service in the wars ?” 
added Mohammed Jussuf, speaking in English that was as good 
in grammar and accent as our own. 

Barton again bowed deeply and respectfully. 
envied that scamp Barton’s ability to play any part that he 


> 


I have always 


chose. 

**You have fought against the English in your recent war ?” 
asked Mobammed Jussuf. 

Barton bowed for the third time, and with a gesture indicat- 
ed that I, too, had had the honor. 

‘* The Christians slay each other, even to those speaking the 
same tongue, brother against brother,” said Abubeker, gravely, 
using the same good English that had marked Mohammed Jus- 
suf. ‘* Verily, Allah turneth the infidels against each other. Be 
not offended, my sons, for we have lived longer in the land than 
you, and gray hair bringeth wisdom.” 


* The old pirate !” whispered Barton in my ear. ‘‘ To think 


of such a cut-throat as he lecturing us !” 

The voice of a muezzin in a minaret, calling the faithful to 
prayer, floated out over the water. Our guests turned their 
faces to Mecca, assumed the devotional attitude, and repeated 
the prayers of the true believers. The men ceased to row. 
Their oars*swung idly in the row-locks until the prayers were 
finished and the Mussulman faces, brown and serene, were 
turned again upon us. 

“Tt is a sightly vessel,” said Mohammed Jussuf, looking at 
our ship. ‘‘ There is none finer in looks in the service of our 
master, the Dey. Even the Sultan himself hath none better.’ 

** You speak the truth,” I said, for I was very young then and 
could not always contain my pride, ‘*and nobody but her own 
crew will ever be able to come aboard her, except as our guests.” 

** Even then it is an honor,” said Abubeker, ‘and it is the 
greater honor for us to come as the guests of those with whom 
Our enemy hath become our friend. 


we have so lately fought. 
Allah be praised !” 

We were now at the ship’s side, and the captain and the 
senior officers were grouped around the gangway to receive us. 
With grave courtesy our guests acknowledged the introduc- 
tions, and then we took them about the ship. Tiey showed 
much interest, though in a dignified way, and examined the 
various parts of the vessel with minutest care. 

**Wouldn’t they like to put one of their own murdering 
crews aboard her and go oif for a cruise, the heathen pirates ?” 
said Barton. 
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‘‘ Tt’s bad manners to depreciate one’s guests,” I said. 

‘* Still, it’s true,” said Barton. 

The tour through the ship took some time, and before it was 
finished I began to admire our guests. Their dignity, their 
presence of mind, their agreeable manners impressed me. 
Surely, there was some mistake in calling these men pirates 
and cut-throats ! Others in Algiers might be such, but not 
these. 

‘* Never judge the Moslem by his manners,” said Barton, to 
whom | had confided my doubts. 

The examination concluded, we were ready for the banquet 
in the cabin. I felt a very strong sense of pride when I looked 
upon the table and saw what its fittings and furnishings were. 
Our steward was at his best, which was very good, and Bar- 
ton’s skillful hand had helped him. The captain’s pleasure was 
manifest on his face. The captain never despised the delights 
of the table. Leven fancied that I could see a twinkle in some 
Moslem eyes as the grateful sight assailed them. 

When we made our preparations we had been in some doubt 
about the arrangement of the seats for our guests. Barton had 
said that they would insist upon sitting cross-legged, like the 
Turks, but we concluded that they knew enough of Christian 
customs to do as we did, and, to Barton’s great relief as well as 
mine, they imitated our example. 

The dinner made grave and steady progress I had no doubts 
about its success. Our guests ate solemnly, but with substantial 
appetites, and we bore them good company. Even sad-faced 
Bathurst, who sat next to me, seemed pleased. He devoted his 
attention to the dinner and said nothing. But nobody expected 
Bathurst to talk. It was not his way. Barton usually talked 
enough for both. Bathurst had come in late and the captain 
introduced him merely as ‘*‘ Our surgeon, gentlemen.” Nobody 
ever paid much attention to Bathurst, unless they wanted his 
help for something. Our piratical guests even seemed to under- 
stand him ata glance, for the salutations they made him were 
not so impressive as they had made to us. 

‘*Gentlemen,” said the captain, ‘‘ you bave spent much of 
your life upon the seas. It is a noble element, is it not? I 
cannot see how a man of spirit and enterprise could lower him- 
self so far as to live upon the land.” : 

‘* The sea hath its adventures and rewards,” said Abubeker. 
‘“It is there that I always wish to find my friend and my en- 
emy. Verily, many things happeneth between the water and 
the sky of which the land heareth nothing.” 

Mohammed Jussuf and his companions stroked their beards 
and nodded approval as the words of wisdom fell from the lips 
of Abubeker. 

Our industry at the table now had blunted somewhat the 
keenness of our appetites, and Barton’s *‘ nectar” was served in 
order to puta desirable edge upon them again. Isaw asuspiciows 
look upon the captain’s face when he tasted his cup. He glanced 
hastily at Barton and me, but we were impassive. Then he 
looked at our guests, but they drained their cups, and when 
they placed them back on the table their faces were as serene 
and as innocent as ever. Barton looked triumphantly at me, 
while the steward served the “ nectar ” again. 
drained a second time, and some eyes around the table began to 
twinkle. I do not deny that mine were among them. But so 
were the captain’s. It was rather singular that I, the youngest 
officer aboard ship, and the captain, the oldest, could stand just 


The cups were 


about the same amount of wine. 

‘*Thy drink is good, and it is grateful to the palate of the 
true believer,” said Mohammed Jussuf, as he put down his cup 
the second time. ‘* By Allah! the houris will hold such to the 
lips of the faithful in Paradise.” 

‘*It is one of the drinks of our own country, 
who was always a pert scamp. ‘It is pleasant to the taste, yet 
mild and harmless. Steward, fill the cups again.” 

The captain did not forbid it, and again we drank together. 


said Barton, 


There were more eyes a-twinkling, and the feast began to fose 
some of its stiff and solemn cast. The captain was growing 
exceedingly amiable. Our guests had become his brethren. 

‘* Gentlemen,” he said, turning to our guests, ** we are of dif- 
ferent nations and different religions, but we are all sailors to 
gether. Gentlemen, I drink to your health again in this divine 
‘nectar’ that Mr. Barton has compounded so skillfully.” 

When he raised his cup we bore him company right nobly. 

‘** Now, gentlemen,” continued the captain, ‘‘ as I said, we are 
all sailors together, and no doubt each of us has seen many a 
queer sight and had many a strange adventure. Lieutenant, all 
oursguests understand English ; tell them that story of yours— 
the one about the phantom ship.” 

The first lieutenant, a saturnine, lean-jawed man, arose and 
told the tale of a ghostly ship and a ghostly crew that he had 
seen one night when he was a midshipmite, beating up through 
the Mona passage. It was a dark and stormy time, when sud- 
denly this phantom ship thrust itself right up in the darkness 
directly in front of them. — 

**It was too late for us to change our course,” said the first 
lieutenant, ‘* and I thought we would smash right into that ship 
and all go to destruction together. But we cut through her as 
if she were made of thin air. There was not even a sound of 
scraping wood) When I looked back, there she was sound and 
whole, on the water, but as I looked she faded and disappeared 
as if she had been made of mist. And that, gentlemen, is all I 
know of the phantom ship. I do not undertake to solve the 
mystery.” 

‘* It was a ship filled with lost souls condemned by Allah,” 
said Mohammed Jussuf. 

** That story of the lieutenant’s always makes me feel creepy,” 
‘**L guess he had been drinking something 


’ 


said Barton to me. 
like my ‘nectar’ here when he saw that ship.’ 

‘** You wouldn’t dare to tell him so,” I said. 

‘* Why should I? he replied. ‘I have no wish to destroy 
his pet illusion, his one choice story, a reminiscence that has 
helped greatly to make life sweet to him.” 

While the first lieutenant was telling his story the cups had 
gone merrily round ani round, and the ship seemed to me to be 
reeling in a storm, 

‘* Gentlemen, brother sailors,” said the captain to our guests, 
‘*you are men of experience and adventure. You have heard 
the story of my first lieutenant. Surely you have some strange 
tale of the sea to tell us—some fight, yard-arm to yard-arim, the 
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scuttling of a ship, a chase, an escape, or what not. Let us 
match adventures.” 

The ‘*‘ nectar” had not gone around so many times in vain. 
One of our guests, Abdallah, who had previously said but little, 
arose. His eyes were shot with drink, and he stood unsteadily. 
His English was not so good as Mohammed Jussuf’s or Abube- 
ker’s, but we understood him well. 

was of a time long ago that Abdallah told. He was a stout 
youngster then, with fortune and fame to make, and he sought 
both at the expense of the infidel. 

‘*T was with the great captain, Ibrahim Pasha, whom Allah 
has long ago taken to Paradise,” said Abdallah, ‘‘and among 
all his men there was not one lowlier or less worthy than my- 
self. For what had I to boast of ? Ihad done nothing. There 
was no stain on my dagger. I had won none of the infidel gold 
with the strength of my hands, but, praise be to the Prophet, my 
soul was strong within me and I lacked but the opportunity. 
Many days we sought a prize, but found none. At last, when 
we were near the island which they call Sicily, and which was 
once held by the faithful, I, who was at the mast-head, sighted a 
ship. It wasaship of the Giaours, going to the westward, and 
it carried many people, women and children as well as men 
The fight was long and sore, but Ibrahim Pasha of blessed mem- 
ory was strong of heart and ever returned to the attack. I, 
Abdallah, the lowly and unworthy, was the first to reach the 
Giaour deck, and when a dog of an unbeliever opposed me I 
fought him hand to hand, and I slew him. Even now I carry 
the weapon with which I took his life. Behold !” 

Abdallah drew his yataghan from the folds of his robe and 
flourished it triumphantly above his head. We rattled the 
dishes and beat the table with our hands. God forgive us for 
applauding that bloody monster! But we were all drunk then, 
and knew not what we were doing. I do not deny it now. 

‘“* Then,” continued Abdallah, ‘‘ we swept them down and 
seized the ship. There was a groaning and a weeping very 
sweet in the ears of the faithful. The wounded we cast into the 
sea, and all the others, man, woman, and child, we carried off 
to become our slaves and our dogs. On that day I took the first 
step in the path which led me on until I became a commander 
myself and had a ship of my own, since which time I have 
struck as hard and as often as I could in the service of the 
Prophet and my master, the Dey.” 

Abdallah resumed his seat, drew his robe around him, and 
serenely met the approving gaze of his companions. Then the 
captain himself told a story of our sea-war in the West Indies 
with France. It was about the chase of a privateer—how she 
tried to draw our vessel on the rocks, but went to destruction 
herself instead. The captain spun his yarn well, and when he 
finished turned to Mohammed Jussuf and Abubeker as if ex- 
pecting one of them to match him with an adventure. It was 
Abubeker who responded. As he stood up, he put down his 
empty cup. His face was inflamed and he swayed gently to 
and fro. 

‘* Your stories,” he said, ‘‘ are all of war. War is noble, but 
it is not all of life. I have traveled far over strange lands and 
strange seas. I have been in your country, the land of the 
Amerikano, where your men are brave and your women are 
fair.” 

Then, gathering strength and steadiness as he went, he began 
to tell a tale of love and deceit, of which he was the hero. Pride 
in his deed flashed out in every word, and listening to him Bar- 
ton and I ceased to whisper to each other. 

‘* Then,” said Abubeker, as he came to the end of his story, 
‘“*T left him upon the field with my bullet through him, and, 
knowing that they would seek my life, I fled. What has be- 
come of the man or the woman I have never heard. They died 
long ago, I suppose. I drink to their bones.” 

He lifted his cup, which had been filled again, and as it rose 
to his lips the wide, flowing sleeve fell back from his arm and 
disclosed a white skin beneath. 

There was a strange, strangling cry beside me, followed by a 
smashing of china, and the next moment Bathurst was over the 
table and had Abubeker by the throat. 

‘* God, through your own wicked boasting, has brought you 
back to me at last !” he cried. 

Abubeker was much the more powerful man of the two. He 
wrenched himself from Bathurst’s grasp and drew his yata- 
ghan. But, as he raised it to strike, he stumbled and fell upon 
the point of his owa weapon, which passed through his heart 
and slew him. 

When we told the story to Mohammed Jussuf and his com- 
panions he spread a cloth over the dead man’s face and said : 

** Allah is just.” 


The Astoria Paintings. 


From the standpoint of art the new-Astoria Hotel is worthy 
of becoming a Mecca to those who love the beautiful. The dec- 
orative painting in the ball-room, the dining-room, and the 
Astor gallery is admirable. It is the work of Messrs. Edwin 
H. Blashfield, Will H. Low, Edward Simmons, and Charles Y. 
Turner. 

Mr. Blashfield painted the ceiling of the ball-room. As this 
is the crowning feature of a room ninety-six by ninety-three 
feet in dimensions, which is most elaborately carried out in the 
style of Louis XIV., it was the most important commission in- 
trusted to any of these artists. The supreme merit of Mr. 
Blashfielc’s painting is the best proof of his qualification for the 
task. 

The subject is *‘ Music and the Dance,” one eminently suited 
to a room that is both ball-room and opera-house. The dimen 
sions of the canvas are sixty-five by forty-four feet. On a 
background of blue sky and drifting cloud-forms are two semi- 
circular groups of figures. One represents the dance, the other 
music 

In the former there are sixteen figures of women partially 
draped in folds whose swirling lengths assist in unifying the 
composition by their lines, harmony of hues, and just values. 
These figures are about seven feet in height. Their boldly-sinu- 
ous poses and untrammeled revelry in the dance suggest ex- 
quisite lightness and abandon. Pearly-plumed doves, darting 
here and there, add to the poetic rbythm of the movement, 
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While the technical merits of this half of the ceiling and the 
way in which the motif is carried out are admirable, the con- 
ception of the other half places it on a higher plane of achieve- 
ment in art. It is one of the most successful efforts of Mr. 
Blashfield’s life, and it stands as the highest mark of decorative 
work which America has as yet attained. 

Music as an art far transcends dancing. The delight enjoyed 
by a dancer and the pleasure experienced by a spectator of 
graceful terpsichorean movement are far inferior to the emotion 
aroused by music. Dancing belongs to the emotionality of the 
body; music to that of ‘the soul. Mr. Blashfield insinuates this 
difference masterfully, but with great subtlety. 

The arrangement of the twenty-eight figures in ‘‘ Music” is 
in the are of the circle. Though there is no movement on their 
part other than is necessitated by performance on their instru- 
ments, the feeling of movement is more strongly felt than in the 
animated action of ‘‘ The Dance.” Nor should the music por- 
trayed in this half of the painting be considered an accompani- 
ment to the dance in the other half. The dignity of the en- 
semble, as well as the accent and character of the individual 
figures in this beautifully-composed group, suggest lyric, mar- 
tial, sacred music, those nobler forms of the art ; not the light 
strains that set nimble feet a-flying. 

In a central group of six women, one exquisite nude, the em- 
bodiment of chaste, womanly grace, dominates the entire throng 
with majestic serenity. Her attendant women are chanting 
from a scroll which they bold in common, 

The other women in the picture are playing on violins, cellos, 
and harps. On the left hand, in a suavely ascending curve, are 
seated six playing the violin. The lovely co-ordinated lines of 
their shapely arms as they ply the bow are full of action and 
rhythmic ardor. It is a fugue of correlated curves, a finely 
clever, self-interpreting symbol. 

But above, the apex of this sweep of sitting figures, is the 
most spirited note in the whole composition. There is talent of 
a high order through the entire work, but this is a stroke of 
genius. It is a group of five trumpeters, nude men ; live, 
classic, spirited. They hold to their mouths long, straight 
trumpets, at slightly divergent angles. In their superb stand 
they might be blowing the reveillé of the dawn. 

One realizes the audacity which sent these long, slender, 
straight lines out into the melting, vaporous blue, as the crown- 
ing touch to a group which in its entirety as well as in its every 
detail is a careful study in deftly-graded curves. Now that it 
is there with its imposing thrill, one feels that nothing better 
could have been devised. 

Doves flutter in and out, stirred to aimless, ecstatic flight by 
the silvery notes from these trumpet mouths which electrify the 
air. 

The color scheme of this composition is in the highest key of 
violet, rose, yellow, varying shades of delicate green, relieved 
by deeper tones of purple, cool red, rich orange, and the re- 
freshing blue of the sky in which float color-laden masses of 
cumulus clouds. 

One amazing fact about this splendid work is that Mr. 
Blashfield turned a bare canvas of appalling dimensions into 
this carefully wrought-out painting in just four months ! 

Mr. Will H. Low, so well known for distinctly decorative 
painting, has also contributed to the adornment of this gorgeous 
ball-room by fourteen ovals and six lunettes. The ovals are 
single female figures representing the national music of Egypt, 
Greece, Italy, France, America, England, Hungary, Spain, 
Germany, Holland, Ireland, Scotland, Russia, and Japan. The 
six lunettes exhibit the music of the sea, the music of the woods, 
Terpsichore dancing before Apollo, Melpomene inspiring Homer, 
and pastoral and martial music. 

Mr. Low’s color, while delicate, is rich and strong. There is 
much grace in the poses of his figures and a charming original- 
ity in their conception. The blue of the sky in each painting 
is about the same, thus giving a unity to the series, while the 
diversity of cloud-forms relieves this sameness of all monotony. 
The frank, fresh directness of color tones in these paintings is a 
marked contrast to the subtle and low-toned tints which Mr. 
Simmons has so wonderfully employed in his painting of the 
spandrels in the Astor gallery. These figures of Mr. Low’s are 
replete with grace and charm. 

Mr. Simmons is answerable for the entire color treatment of 
the Astor gallery. There is a cool elegance about his spandrels 
which is absolutely in accord with the grays, browns, neutral 
greens, and pure white that lend such a severe sobriety of 
chromatic tone to this dainty Louis XV. room. He took as his 
subject the twelve months of the year, which are personified as 
female figures, more or less draped. He is to be specially com- 
mended for his clever use of grays. Blue, gray, and grayish 
greens are his predominating colors, and livelier hues are most 
sparingly used. The effect is severely elegant, but somewhat 
cold. But there is not a single stroke of color to ruffle the sub- 
dued low tones. It is perfectly harmonious. There is a brill- 
iancy of their own, however, about these spandrels, and there 
can be no question but that Mr. Simmons has scored a great 
success, . 

The dining-room, which is decorated by spandrels, squares, 
and lunettes painted by Charles Y. Turner, is another enor 
mous room, one hundred by fifty feet in dimensions, in the 
style of the Italian Renaissance. There is a wealth of rich, 
warm color in the treatment of this room. The walis are a 
sumptuous red, the ceiling a pale blue, the columns and pilasters 
are of a milky-green serpentine marble, while the wood-work is 
ivory-white with shadings of brown, the whole abundantly 
relieved with gold. 

Mr. Turner’s paintings perfectly blend with this somewhat 
gorgeous coloring. He has employed a rainbow scheme of 
tints, embodying in his successive decorations the consecutive 
hues of the solar spectrum. There are twenty-seven figure 
pieces, well drawn and posed, and gay, rich, and pleasing in 
color. 

One feels that credit is due to the architect of this imposing 
hotel, Mr. Hardenburgh, in having supplied such generous 
space for mural decorative painting. It is a comfort to know 
that although there is so much of it and of such a varying char- 
acter, it is so thoroughly creditable. It is all the work of native 
artists, which is another good point. z 

Joun J, A BECKET, 
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The Work of a Deaf- 
and-Dumb Sculptor. 


THERE was recently dedicated in San Francisco the most 
artistic piece of sculpture west of the Rocky Mountains. The 
Golden Gate city has long been encumbered by a number of 
pieces of statuary lacking in 
every artistic feeling. In this 
San Francisco has been no 
worse off than several Eastern 
cities ; but another era has 
begun. This bronze statue is 
dedicated to the native sons 
of California, and was pre- 
sented by James D. Phelan, a 
young millionaire of San 
Francisco, who is at present 
the mayor of the city, and 
himself a native son. He in- 
herited his money from his 
father, who was a _ pioneer, 
and he has always been a lib- 
eral patron of the arts. The 
Phelan fountain shows a clas- 
sic granite column thirty feet 
high, including base and shaft. At the summit is a bronze 
angel with uplifted wings and holding in its hands the new 
book of the constitution, on which is inscribed the date of Cali- 
fornia’s admission into the Union—1850. This triumphant angel 
represents the new State, and, however the truthfulness of the 
allegorical representation may be attacked, there can be no two 
opinions as to the beauty of the figure. On the pedestal stands 
a pioneer. He is a rejoicing young miner, bearing aloft the 
Stars and Stripes—a figure full of vigor and life and entirely 
typical of the young men who carved out the early destinies of 
California. Many other sculptors who have sought to represent 
the first days of California have made the mistake of represent- 
ing the pioneers as old and grizzled men. This was true in so 
few cases as to diminish seriously the value of such representa- 





DOUGLAS TILDEN, 





THE PHELAN FOUNTAIN, 


tions. On the pedestal of the Phelan statue is a sentence taken 
from the address of W. H. Seward on the admission of Califor- 
nia, and reading, ‘‘ The unity of our empire hangs on the de- 
cision of this day.” On the other side are chiseled these words : 
‘* This fountain is dedicated to the Native Sons of the Golden 
West to commemorate the admission of California into the 
Union, September the ninth, Anno Domini MDCCCL.” Mr. 
Phelan is such a modest man that not one word of the giver of 
the fountain appears upon it. The ceremonial of presentation 
was too simple to deserve the name. There were no speeches— 
just an informal passing of the gift and an acceptance of it by 
one of the supervisors. Even the Native Sons were not there as 
a body, but simply as individuals. There was not even a band, 
and a luncheon at a restaurant followed, quite as informal, 
without a toast-master or speeches, 

The sculptor, Douglas Tilden, is himself a native son anda 
young man of note. He has accomplished some good work 
abroad, which is the more remarkable as he is deaf and dumb. 
He was educated at the institute for the deaf and dumb in 
California, and was sent abroad to further prosecute his studies 
on the proceeds of a fund for bright pupils of the institution. 
Tilden freely departs from the traditions, and his fame is by no 
means local. MABEL C. CRAFT. 


Love’s Paradox. 


Ir seems to me that when we meet, your greeting 
Is cold as words can make it, gently said ; 
Your hand, reluctant from my own retreating, 
As half in timid protest, half in dread. 
Yet these scant favors, dear, but make me see 
The something sweeter you withhold from me. 


Hence, though for each small grace I'm grateful, humbly 
To hear your voice, in any trite remark— 
To touch your glove, to gaze upon you dumbly 
For this I thank you heartily. But, hark ! 
Tis not by bread alone the soul may live— 
{ thank you most for what you do not give! 
MADELINE 8S. BRIDGES, 
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In Paris. 


‘You have come to Paris just in time, 
itiate to the traveler at the edge ; ‘‘for in another year it will 
be spoiled. They are going to do insane things for the exposi- 
tion of 1900 ; they are plotting against any number of old land- 
marks. Some of the most beautiful mansions in Paris are to 
be torn down, and already the Champs Elysées is crossed with a 
tram! It will be all fire-works and wax-works and boom-de-ay 
fol-de-rols ; it won’t be Paris any more.” And the grumbler 
drew some emphatic deductions. ‘It means the decadence of 
French art. The republic cares nothing for the glory of France, 
the beauty of Paris. For example, look at this ruthless destruc- 
tion of the Palais de l’'Industrie, where all the salons of fifty 
years have recorded the battles and victories of the greatest 
painters of our century. Is it mere superstition that we should 
find something ominous in the loss of it; that we should fear lest 
the monuments of exhausted architecture which are soon to re- 


, 


’ said one of the in- 


place it may never contain such masterpieces ? 

** The French are credited with respect for art, and yet how 
many beautiful cities they have destroyed on the site of Paris ; 
how many great churches and public buildings, and long streets 
full of fine dwellings, have gone down to make room for newer 
styles! And one may almast say that during the last five 
hundred years none of these changes has been for the better, 
considered from the point of view of beauty. Gothic has given 
place to Renaissance, and Renaissance has gone through all pos- 
sible phases of simplicity and magnificence and grandiloquence, 
from the time of Francis I. through that of the Louis’ and the 
Empire and all the swift changes of this century, until to-day 
French architecture is a thing of rules and forms, from which 
the spirit has gone out. What vitality can one hope for in the 
principal building for the coming exposition when its design is 
a patchwork of four different facades from as many archi- 
tects, pieced together by two or three more? French art is get- 
ting badly mixed up with commerce in these latter days of this 
end-of-the-century republic. And the difference between com- 
merce here and in America is this: that here it is sordid and 
there it is not. Here a man goes into business to make sous and 
pile them up into francs ; there he goes into it to conquer the 
world. The imagination has gone out of life over here and left 
a dry rot of materialism.” 

And yet the grumbler stayed in Paris and waited for the 
wreck. And yet the traveler, skirting the circumference, felt 
the allurement of the past, and gave the future to its fates 
without a thought. It is so much easier to imagine the past 
than the future—no wonder if these Old-World races, living so 
close with antiquity, lose in robustness and vigor, and yield at 
last to the forward-looking nations. It is so easy to imagine 
the past that thousands of traveling Americans become aware 
of their imaginations for the first time in the presence of old 
monuments, and thrill and glow with self-content at the dis- 
covery of this marvelous faculty, and pity the poor, groveling 
bread-winners at home who have never had a chance at this 
lofty inspiration. The allurement of the picturesque is fatal to 
weak minds. It is this which transforms many of our well- 
meaning prosaic citizens into globe-trotters and fldneurs. 

And yet, to one whose imagination looks towards the future, 
there is an aspect of tragedy in the present outlook of France, in 
the struggle of a great nation—a nation which led the world 
for two centuries—to keep her place at the head of the proces- 
sion. The impartial outsider knows that she has lost it already, 
but the typical Frenchman is unaware of that fact. Now and 
then a Frenchman of unusual intelligence will acknowledge 
that his race stands on that dangerous brink from which de- 
scent is inevitable, but he finds the situation most potent of all 
incharm. He is on the crest of the wave, on the point of the 
peak ; he has reached the voluptuous moment of repose between 
the rise and fall of destiny, and for that thrilling moment the 
world is his. He is happy in living at the delicious, the perfect 
epoch, and he has lost that respect for posterity which mspires 
the climbing nations to strenuous effort and self-sacrifice. He 
looks this way and that for some new sensation with which to 
beguile the pleasure of the hour, and leaves to the future its 
problems. 

And thus in the streets, the newspapers, the salons, the the- 
atres, ideas come and go with amazing intensity and incon- 
stancy. Intellectual fashions change as rapidly as the fashions 
of dress: now we have the tailor-made simplicity of realism, 
again the delicate summer chiffons of impressionism, and still 
later the beruffled artificialities of a rococo revival. And the 
motive of change is not thought, but mood; not the serious 
movement of mind and heart, but the effort of a tired soul for 
distraction. The frantic enthusiasm, the ecstasy which thrills 
all Paris over these passions of the moment, amaze the passer- 
by. He sees a great capital pulling down schools to day which 
yesterday it had vowed to eternity by all its gods ; and waging 
a mighty war of words against some valiant innovator whose 
banner will fly over its citadel to-morrow. 

To-day the new cry is for poetry. Enough of materialism 
and the art of pure ugliness, says Figaro; beauty heroic, 
beauty rhythmic and rigid, beauty simple, statuesque, sublime, 
is to be the last cult of this closing century. The muse is to be 
publicly crowned in the presence of wondering Paris at an open- 
air festival of flowers and song. And here in this same Mont- 
martre which is to consecrate the goddess anew, a modern 
apostle and worshiper, a poet with the zeal of a priest, is chant- 
ing the sacred verses of Corneille to the ecstatic multitude. ‘ Is 
it a caprice? Is it an accident?’ says the journalist. ‘ No; 
nothing comes by chance ; all has a meaning, a profound and 
magical meaning, which suddenly flashes out to the world. 
Look! Poetry, which we thought proscribed or dead, the 
beauty of rhythm, mother of lovely verses—Poetry herself has 
come back to the people, has returned to her throne.” 

Alas ! is it more than a pose, is it better than a strain? Is it 
not poetry according to Falguiére, who gave us this subject in 
bronze at the Salen? And what was his idea of Poetry ?—a 
frail youth with every nerve and muscle tense, astride of a Peg- 
asus whose wings befit his body as the limbs of Nancy Hanks 
might fit the flanks of a Normandy draught-horse. The sculptor 
scarcely knew hew much truth he was telling, how faithful he 
was to the spirit of French poetry in these days of the little 
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versifiers. In poetry, as in architecture, the path has become 
too straight and narrow for an inspired artist to walk in. Was 
not the whole world of critics up in arms only yesterday be- 
cause the Academy had given a prize to a poet who dared to 
put seven feet instead of six into two or three of his Alexan- 
drines ? 

And so this century of many moods, which has passed 
through all the heresies in this turbulent capital, is to end as it 
began, with a classic revival. The strife once more is for sim- 
plicity. The young writers, sculptors, painters, are turning 
away from Zola and Rodin ad Delacroix and Monet ; they are 
studying Ingres and Watteau and Racine. The pure muse, the 
classic muse, is to be set up once more on her reconstructed 
pedestal ; and if her features are somewhat weather-worn, her 
new draperies a trifle angular, at least Paris is doing her best to 
walk the heroic ways of Greece. HARRIET MONROE. 


In London. 


As I write, the war-whoop of the milkman bubbles up to my 
window from the street, his hand-barrow balances a large can 
of brass shining like water, and he wheels and whoops along to 
the rattle of the little pint and quart cans which line his bar- 
row. The Sally Lunn vender has just been past, and the sweep, 
his wares and himself as black as night, is disappearing around 
the corner. I have just hurried down, in response to a call, ‘A 
penny a bunch,” and brought up an armful of marguerites (our 
large field daisies) and Michaelmas daisies (our wild purple 
aster), which for one exultant moment gave me a whiff of an 
American country road. Until I grow accustomed to this hum 
of nature in a London street I fear my mind will be diverted 
from those weightier matters with which it is only proper to 
pack a dignified London letter. 

And yet long before this reaches you, you will have heard of 
all the notable events ; have learned the details of the engineers’ 
strike, and read the most attractive quotations from the long 
looked-for ‘* Life of Lord Tennyson.” A pen worked by hand, 
with no steam or electrical attachment, can hardly hope to com- 
pete with those lightning strokes of the cable which enable you 
to read over your buckwheat-cakes and steak the same great 
items which we are perusing over our kippers and marmalade. 
So, leaving to electricity the chance to give you a bird’s-eye 
view of London and its suburbs, Berlin and St. Petersburg, and 
to the cable correspondent the fortnightly felicity of predicting 
a general European war, the letter-writer may at best only 
meander through the by-ways, and give you, perchance, such a 
picture to glance at in front of the library-logs as may prove a 
temporary substitute for coming and seeing for yourselves. 

You may not know, for instance, that the Old Bell Inn in 
Holborn has just received its death-warrant from the progress- 
ive authorities, who have decreed that it must make way for 
more remunerative property. The auctioneers have been for 
two days disposing of its furniture. It is probably the last of 
the old coaching inns, and there lingers around it a fascinating 
aroma of bygone gayety. In its double row of balconies, which 
date from 1521, a very credible tradition says that audiences 
gathered to hear the plays of Shakespeare acted in the court be- 
low. Looking at it now in its slumbering dotage, with the bow- 
window of its office barred, and the only sign of life the vine 
which clambers on, unconscious of the decree, it is hard to pict- 
ure its bustle of a century ago, when many a coach, bringing its 
load of travelers from Oxford or further afield, rattled in over 
the cobbles. Thackeray dined here, and Dickens, who lived 
only a few doors away, has written about it, and its galleries 
appeared in Leech’s sketches. 

This demolition is typical of the way in which all of old Lon- 
don is rapidly disappearing. As the great fire of 1666 burned 
the main city to the ground, it is only in what was once the 
fringe of London that any buildings of antiquity could be 
found. Those still existing are mainly in the Borough, far 
enough off to have then stood at the junction of leafy country 
roads. Such was the old White Hart Inn where Sam Weller is 
blacking boots when we meet him for the first time, and which 
was pulled down about two years ago. The old Tabard Inn, 
from which, one sunny April morning, some five hundred years 
ag6,-our beloved Chaucer and the pilgrims embarked for Can- 
terbury, was standing until twenty years ago. That was a 
famous advertisement Chaucer gave the inn: 

‘““The chambres and the stables weren wide, 

And wel we weren esed atte beste,” 
and one would have thought it might have added another to the 
five or six centuries of the old Tabard. But the hand of the 
modern improver, as ruthless as fire, is replacing all the haunts, 
famous in song and story, with trim structures of brick and 
plate-glass, bearing on a seal, ‘‘ Here lived,” etc. The story of 
sight-seeing in London now usually begins with, ‘‘ This is the 
site of ——.” Imaginative Americans who are lured hither by 
a ‘‘ fascination frantic for a ruin that’s romantic” will do well 
to buy their furs and cloth suits in London, calling in any spare 
time at the Abbey and the National Gallery, and to take a train 
to the country for glimpses of Medizval England. Itis in tne 
larger provincial towns, like Norwich and Canterbury, which 
were once rich, but whose wealth and energy are ebbing, that 
we see these dead limbs of a past greatness still lingering. Here 
we find narrow, winding lanes, all running cathedralwards like 
brooks feeding a lake, which are in places exact survivals of the 
Middle Ages, 

However, a nation vannot always afford to keep its old build- 
ings for the mere charm of recalling past days, nor can it dis- 
pense with such beautiful modern ones as that which the pub- 
lishing firm of Macmillan Brothers have built, and into which 
they have moved this week. It stands in the heart of the world, 
near Chariny Cross, in a neighborhood redolent with memories ; 
where Fanny Burney wrote “‘ Evelina,” and Sir Joshua painted ; 
where Hogarth served his apprenticeship, and Sir Isaac Newton 
lived for fifteen years. It is a fine structure of white stone with 
numerous oak-paneled and carved rooms, which from now on 
wil) begin to gather associations with great writers and artists, 
and in course of time may become worthy haunts for future 
antiquarians. 

Walking around a quadrangle in Lincoln’s Inn Fields the 
other day, in one of those quiet coves where the tide of London 
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does not flow, I met Ada Rehan, ‘‘ the great American actress, 
as she is called here. She was most unassumingly dressed, and 
had evidently chosen this quiet part for a stroll. She is now 
playing at the Grand, an out-of-the-way theatre, ranking about 
with our Grand Opera House in New York, and, strange to say, 
this is the only London theatre which the Daly company have 
honored this year, their time having been entirely given to the 
provinces. Here they have been playing ‘‘ As You Like It,” 
according to the witty but captious critic of the Saturday 
Review, ‘‘ just as you don’t like it; where Amiens, under the 
greenwood tree, braves winter and rough weather in a pair of 
crimson plush breeches, and slow music steals up from the band 
at all the well-known recitations.” The acting of Ada Rehan 
has really been the chief light in a dull theatrical season. The 
few mild successes have been adaptations from the French. 
Irving had to fall back upon the resources of the immortal 
William, and now Forbes Robertson is making a great success 
with a play called ‘‘ Hamlet.” He gives it a novel phase by not 
cutting out much that is usually omitted, mainly the rédle of 
Fortinbras, which leads a critic to describe the representation 
as ‘‘ really not unlike Shakespeare’s play of the same name.’ 

The upper-middle, middle, and lower-middle classes have 
long since returned from their holidays, but the lower-upper, 
upper, and upper-uppers are off at their country houses hunt- 
ing, or have installed themselves at Brighton for a winter of 
sunshine. Those bright-faced people who hold open *‘ Baedekers ” 
and stare at public buildings have also disappeared. Although 
the parks are full of blooming flowers and the grass June green, 
the superb summer weather is fading. Before many days the 
crumpet-man will be ringing his bell in the street, an infallible 
sign of late fall ; the nights are drawing in fast, and London is 
beginning to settle itself down for the dull winter gloom. 

Caro LLoyD. 
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Graves of the McKinley Children. 


In West Lawn, the beautiful 
Canton cemetery, sleep the two 
children of President and Mrs. 
William McKinley. Two modest 
marble head-stones mark the little 
graves toMay. Yet in daystocome 
an imposing monument will stand 
beside them, for President Mc- 
Kinley’s tomb will be near the 
spot where the beloved daughters 
were buried twenty years ago. 

Flowers from the White House 
decorate the graves of the two 
McKinley children at regular in- 
tervals. Never does Mrs. McKin- 
ley visit Canton without a wreath 
of flowers, brought on from 
Washington, is tearfully laid 
upon the littke mounds in West 
Lawn. Ida, the eldest child, was nearly five years old when 
death came. The younger child died an infant while Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley was stricken with an illness from which she has never 
fully recovered. Near the children’s graves are buried the Pres- 
ident’s father, brother, and sister, and the McKinley lots are 
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RECEPTION OF PRESIDENT AND MRS. MCKINLEY IN CANTON, 


large and in a beautiful part of the cemetery. Simple head- 
stones mark the graves of the President’s family, but all are 
tended with care and devotion. President and Mrs. McKinley 
were in Canton last week, and they both visited the sacred spot 
where in the early days of their married life they stood together 
with bruised hearts. FRANCIS B. GESSNER. 





GRAVES OF PRESIDENT MCKINLEY’S CHILDREN, 
AT CANTON, OHIO. 
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Unique Record of a 
Hackensack Wheelman. 


IRVING HARRISON is a street-light inspector in Hackensack, 
New Jersey, and a member of the local club of wheelmen. Mr. 
Harrison’s duties compel him to ride over his route of forty-five 
miles at least once a day, and sometimes twice. In the earlier 
part of the year he averaged sixty miles a day, but latterly his 





HARRISON ON HIS INSPECTION ROUND. 


daily average has been eighty miles. Up to the 25th of October 
his total mileage, for a little less than ten months, was nineteen 
thousand four hundred and ninety-eight miles. Before the end 
of the year he will easily have covered twenty-five thousand 
miles, or a distance of more than the circumference of the earth. 
What gives distinction to this record of Mr. Harrison’s is the 
fact that most of the time he carries on his shoulder a ladder 
sixteen feet long, and weighing twenty-eight pounds. Thus far 
he has never had a break-down nor a puncture. 


Prevalence of Suicide. 


A PERSON would naturally suppose that self-destruction, 
under the conditions generaily prevailing in this country, 
would become proportionately less frequent year after year ; 
that the reign of the schoolmaster and the command of those 
appliances and comforts which science and civilization have 
placed at the service of man would make life more easy and 
happy and tend to reduce the number of such cases. Unfort- 
unately the reverse of this is true, for the ratio of increase of 
suicides is relatively greater than would be warranted by the 
additions to the population. 

Dr. Allan McL. Hamilton, the well-known New York special- 
ist, while admitting this fact, assigns as a reason for it the cos- 
mopolitan character of our population. This, however, is not 
a very sufficient reason, as it can only be applied so far as Ger- 
man immigrants are concerned, the proportion of cases of self- 
murder among whom being, according to the same authority, 
greater than can be attributed to any other nationality in the 
country. As a cause-it is not all- efficient relative to other 
classes of emigrants, who are seemingly no more inclined to the 
commission of this crime than native-born Americans, This 
greater frequency in the instance referred to is not sufficient to 
account for the proportionate increase of such cases throughout 
the country, and cannot be assigned at all as a cause for an in- 
creased ratio where the population is almost exclusively native- 
born, or of other than German origin. 

It is sad to think that civilization, or at least conditions ex- 
isting under it, should result so often in producing that utter 
weariness of life which finds no relief but in death. The deep 
pathos of it all is heart-rending, and the pity is that in the ma- 
jority of cases the tragedy ends a lifealeserving a happier close. 
It is rare indeed that the uneducated and degraded, or those 
who have nothing to lose (not even self-respect), feel inclined 
to anticipate fate and rush unbidden into the presence of their 
Maker. No; this is reserved for people with social adhesions, 
who have lost the feeling of harmony with their environment, 
through reverses of fortune or other causes, and have not the 
moral courage to meet their troubles, or toface the world under 
less favorable conditions. 

This, however, is the misfortune of the individual, rather 
than the fault of the social system. No reverse of fortune, no 
affliction whatever, could force self-murder, as the sole alter- 
native left, upon a brave, true, self-reliant character. Itis this 
lack of the attributes of true manhood, and the sway of unbri- 
dled, unreasoning passion, that are responsible for nearly all the 
suicides in this or in any other country. 

Undoubtedly there have been cases of suicide to which the 
above strictures would not apply, but these occurred under ex- 
ceptional circumstances, placing them in a category apart. 
Many of the famous suicides of history may be assigned to this 
class. Curtius devoted himself to death in the Forum at Rome 
actuated by noble, though mistaken motives of patriotism, and 
Demosthenes, Themistocles, Hannibal, Mark Antony, Cato, and 
many others not less distinguished, also made forcible exits from 
life, but under circumstances which, considering their way of 
thinking, cannot but be regarded as mitigating the offense. 
Furthermore, to so end life was not regarded as either dishon 
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orable or wrong among the ancient Greeks and Romans, but, 
on the contrary, was considered meritorious and a duty under 
certain circumstances. 

It is a moot question whether suicides are compos mentis or 
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not. The large majority of people would doubtless decide in 
favor of the negative in this inquiry. It admits, however, of 
little doubt that neither an affirmative nor negative answer 
would be correct, if applied to all cases of seif-destruction. 
Some, possibly the greatest number, result from insane delu- 
sions, or mental unsoundness of some kind, while others can be 
attributed to no causes of this nature. 

Dr. Hamilton, previously quoted, advances nothing very 
conclusive in this respect. He states that the insane neurosis 
predisposes to suicide, and that 
there is probably a nervous his- 
tory in most cases. 

The theological aspect of 
self- murder is so important 
that no consideration of the sub- 
ject would be otherwise than 
incomplete without reference to 
it. A person who believes in a 
future state of existence and 
the obligatory nature of the 
moral law would require a 
much greater pressure of cir- 
cumstances to induce the act 
than one who was not restrain- 
ed by this belief or by any eth- 
ical consideration. Hamlet, in 
his soliloquy, is made by Shake- 
speare to present most forci- 
bly and truthfully the salu- 
tary restraints imposed by such 
beliefs upon those who, but for 
their fears of the prospective 
consequencés, would feel inclin- 
ed ‘to shuffle off this mortal 
coil,” and anticipate the inev- 
itable by their own act. There 
is something so appalling in 
suicide, viewed from a religious 
standpoint, that it would be 
quite safe to assume a deranged 
state of mind in all cases where 
the act was done by those who believed in an existence surviv- 
ing physical death ; while such an assumption would be un- 
warranted, so far as others are concerned who did not hold such 
an opinion. 

Suicide has not been without its apologists in all ages. In 
modern times Hume, Gibbon, and Madame de Staél have de- 
fended it ; and doubtless there are many even imbued by Chris- 
tian sentiment who can conceive of contingencies which, if im- 
possible of avoidance by any other means, would largely exten- 
uate the offense of self-inflicted death. N. MACDONALD. 


One Large Feature 
of the Horse Show. 


WHEN the horse show makes its annual emergence as the top- 
most fashionable function in New York, then the fierce light of 
publicity is focused 
upon the substan- 
tial and cheering 
personality of 
‘* Fatty ” Bates. He 
is known to his 
more familiar ac 
quaintances as Mr. 
Charles F. Bates, 
head of the New 
York Coach Horse 
and Cob Company. 
His business is that 
of a dealer in har 
ness horses, of 
which he brings 
here annually from 
five hundred to six 
hundred well- bred 
specimens from the 
stock-farms of the 
West and elsewhere. Only last week the newspapers chronicled 
the loss, by fire in a freight-car, of a consignment of these ani- 
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mals belonging to him. 

But Mr. Bates’s equine affinities are by no means entirely of 
a commercial character. He knows the horse as thoroughly as 
Messrs. Croker and Platt know politics. There is not a better 
whip in all the land. Tosee Mr. Bates, irreproachably dressed 
for the part, tooling a drag or driving tandem in the park, or 
on the box of a smart tally-ho holding the ribbons of four high- 
steppers headed for the Westchester races, is a joy forever. 
And it is a joy well within reach of the multitude, for: this 
horse-king is not proud, nor does he shrink from the popular 
gaze with that haughty reserve which traditionally hedges 
round royalty. 

Asa conversationist Mr. Bates may not command the wide 
range of topics that some other celebrities do, but he has vastly 
more horse sense. Constant association with well-bred trotters 
and pacers has given him a kind of equine poise that is most re 
assuring. Now, the immense superiority of horses over human- 
kind consists in their imperturbable philosophic calm, and their 
rich gift of reticence. They never worry themselves nor others 
about the problems of life, but simply keep right on living, to 
the full of nature. For a man to have acquired something of 
this habit is quite enough to distinguish him among his fellows. 

Seated in his office on West End Avenue, Mr. Bates gazes 
benignly out through a cloud of tobacco-smoke. The asphalt 
fairly swarms with bicyclists, and there is one pair of horses in 
sight. ‘* There’s a ripping team,” he remarks. 

Horsey-looking individuals, with box-coats on and whips in 
their hands, drop in and out, exchanging laconic advices with 
on matters of current business. Between these 
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‘*the governor’ 
interruptions, and a query or two, Mr. Bates talks in the fol 
lowing strain : 

‘* The borse business? Fine. As good as ever, if not better. 
It’s like gambling, you know. Bicycles don’t affect it, that 1 
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can see, One thing, though, a man hasn’t any excuse for not 
owning good horses, now. They’re getting better and better, 
and what used to be considered first-class stock ten years back 
wouldn’t go at all to-day. Why, in these times a horse must 
trot in 2:10 or he’s hardly in it. Yes, they’ve got the record 
down below two minutes, and I don’t believe it’s the limit yet. 
Of course the pneumatic-tired sulky has a good deal to do with 
this lowering of records, but the breeding is improved, too. 
They are putting a better class of horses to the stud. Yes, I 
expect to take in the horse show, and to have a few roadsters 
there. I go to the theatre once in a while, but it’s no good. If 
you have a box you are bhippodromed ; and if you sit in a 
parquet chair you get squeezed to death. I want room to turn 
around. Give me the horse show! Ours is the best, and each 
year it lays over the one before. No, i haven’t seen all the 
others, but New York ’1l take a lot of beating.” 
HENRY TYRRELL. 


Prince Krapotkine. 


A TITLED Russian anarchist, of venerable aspect and most 
agreeable maner, is at present a visitor to this country. Prince 
Peter Krapotkine, prince of the Russian empire, eminent scien- 
tist, and avowed foe of monarchical governments, is a man who 
is both feared and respected by the rulers of Europe. The prince 
came to America three months ago to attend the meeting 
of the British Association of Science, in Toronto, and has de- 
livered a number of lectures in various cities. The prince, who 
believes not in the doctrine of nitro-glycerine bombs, but rather 
in the adjustment of social conditions by scientific methods, is a 
warm admirer of the United States. He pays us the compliment 
of saying : ‘‘ Your theory of home rule in America I consider a 
distinct step in advance of the European centralized state, and 
it ought to continue in all directions. Your tendency towards 
municipalization is, I think, an advance, as it tends to educate 
the people to the idea that those things which are public in 
nature belong to the people.” Prince Krapotkine is anything 
but the typical anarchist. He is patriarchal in appearance and 
is the polished gentlemen in every aspect. 


° ° 
Two Princes in the Soup. 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 
PaRis, November 1st, 1897. 

THE death of the Duc d’Aumale recalls the manner of life at 
Chantilly, as compared with the times when occupied by the 
Prince of. Condé. At an entertainment given by the latter to 
Paul, the son of Catherine II. and afterwards Emperor of Russia, 
the prince became so ill from some of the culinary concoctions 
of that period that he caused the massive gold and silver dishes 
to be thrown out of the window into the ditch that surrounds 
the chateau. The Duc d’Aumale, however, lived more consist- 
ently, and instead of indiscriminately spiced soups of the Paris- 
ian kitchen he enjoyed daily a cup of beef tea, made from the 
world-famous Liebig Company’s Extract, and also its adapta- 
tion to various other dishes of his menu. 

It was his habit, also, when traveling in distant lands, to in- 
clude in his portable supplies several of the now so popular Jittle 
blue two-ounce signature jars containing this incomparable ex- 
tract of beef. It is related that on one occasion, when he and 
Dumas pére were some distance from civilization, he surprised 
the latter with a delicious cup of beef tea, made on the hills of 
Afghanistan. 

Continental epicures are gradually turning from the satiated 
board to a plain and more nourishing diet. Thus it has come 
about that in private houses, as weil as at prominent hotels, it 
is fashionable nowadays to find a cup of beef tea from Liebig 
Company's Extract among the first courses named on the menu, 
instead of the ‘** bouillon,” which, for the most part, is no better 
than aqua purita of the normal temperature. 

But neither the Duc d’Aumale nor Professor Pettinkofer— 
Baron Justus von Liebig’s disciple, and the most eminent chemist 
living—are alone in their dietary wisdom. Professor Max 
Miiller, the distinguished philologist and Oriental scholar, has 
recently given expression to his views on modern dining. *‘* The 
indiscriminate combinations of our daily diet,” said the pro- 
fessor, *‘ are a torture to the stomach and a survival of the dark 
ages. ._ We are also too ready in accepting every body’s 
‘ specialty We cannot be too careful in the selection of food, 
nor should we compel our digestive system to accommodate 
itself to the menu; the contrary ought to be the case.” He 
argues that natural dishes only, in due proportion and with 
sobriety, will promote health and longevity; and few if any 
preparations are more adaptable to this end, according to his 
opinion, than Liebig Company’s Extract. 


Asthma and Hay-Fever Cure—Free. 


MEDICAL science at last reports a positive cure for Asthma 
and Hay-fever in the wonderful Kola Plant. Rev. J. L. Combs, 
of Martinsburg, West Virginia, writes that it cured him of 
Asthma of fifty years’ standing, and Hon. L. G. Clute, of Gree- 
ley, Iowa, testifies that for three years in Hay-fever season he 
slept propped up in a chair. The Kola Plant cured him at once. 
To prove its wonderful curative power, the Kola Importing 
Company, 1164 Broadway, New York, will send a large case 
free by mail to every sufferer from Asthma. If you need it, we 
advise you to send for it. * 


Food for Thought. 


THERE are some figures and facts that are always inter- 
esting. 

Royal Baking Powder is shown by the United States gov- 
ernment tests to yield 160.6 cubic inches of leavening gas per 
ounce, a much greater strength than was found in any other 
powder. 

The alum powders were shown to yield about sixty cubic 
inches, 

Is it not economy to use the Royal, even though the alum 
powders should cost but half as much ? 

Again, Royal is a pure cream-of-tartar baking powder, rec 
ommended by health officers and physicians because of the 
healthful qualities it imparts to the food. 

Alum baking powders are condemned by physicians and 
boards of health as unwholesome. Their continued use will 
eventually cause serious digestive troubles. 

Therefore, there is both healt and economy in the use of the 
Royal. Is it not imperative, the actual wholesomeness of the 
food being at stake, that you should stubbornly reject the in- 
jurious and employ the healthful agent ? 
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A CROPPER. 


WATERING THE HORSE, 


FREEMASONRY OF THE 


WHEEL, 
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ONE OF THE COMPENSATIONS. 


A TUSSLE WITH THE ROAD-MAP. 


A HOME RUN ON THE ICE-BOX. THE CYCLER’S NEMESIS. 


The Regular Cycling Round. 


THE prose and the poetry of wheeling are illustrated in the accompanying photographs in something like their 
relative proportions as encountered in real experience. It is this element of chance, this continual variety, that lends 
the spice of adventure to the cyclist’s life. If it were all smooth, fair-weather riding he would become possessed of the 
hallucination that he was the sole proprietor of the earth, and horses would have no excuse for existing. On the other 
hand, a continuous century run, so to speak, of the variations of ill-luck that a cyclist knows, would be enough to convert 
your Leagte of American Wheelmen member into a confirmed anti-wheeler for the rest of his life. 

The joys of the wheel, which we find so glowingly enumerated for every day of the year on our Columbia calendars, 
include the exhilarating spin along good roads, amidst a pleasant landscape, and in bracing weather ; the companionship 
or chance meeting with congenial enthusiasts of the sport ; the thrilling exploration of the labyrinthine road-map ; the 
blissful rest beneath some sylvan shade ; the bite at a country inn, or ‘‘ watering the horse” at a wayside fountain. Even 
the raid upon the frigid store of the ice box, when one comes home late with a sixty-mile appetite, has a kind of romance 
about it. Less agreeable, though equally vivid, are the recollections of collisions and ‘‘ croppers” on stony ground, or 
dismal ploddings through the mud ; of punctured tires, and break-downs seven miles from nowhere, late in the evening, 
with a thunder-storm ccming on. And then, alas! there is the herrible Nemesis of cleaning the bike! It is one of the 
great problems of our civilization. The owner of a wheel must be a machinist, born or made, or else he must be rich 
and prodigal enough either to hire a bicycle stableman, or to buy a new mount every six months. 


Photographs Copyrighted by F. T. Harmon. 





NAT GOODWIN AS ‘' BERESFORD 
CAREW” IN ‘‘ AN AMERICAN 
CITIZEN.” 
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Orrin Johnson as Gerald Holmes Blanche Walsh as helen 
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Claudia Carlstedt. Frank Daniels. 


Maurice Darcy. 


Le Grand. Sydney Booth as Harold Reynolds. 
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NANCE O'NEILL, MURRAY HILL THEATRE. 
Photograph by Falk. 
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SCENE FROM ‘‘ A BACHELOR’S ROMANCE,” ACT IL. 
Photograph by Byron, 
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Norma Kopp. Will Danfortn. 


Belle Bucklin 


GROUP OF PRINCIPALS IN ‘‘THE IDOL’S EYE.” 


‘Tue Idol’s Eye,” by Messrs. Harry B. Smith and Victor 
Herbert, is the latest vehicle for the humorous personality of 
Frank Daniels, who previously disported himself in ‘* The 
Wizard of the Nile,” by the same author and composer. Like 
its predecessor, ‘* The Idol’s Eye” passes for a bright and suc- 
cessful comic opera. Evidently there is a painful dearth of 
good material in this line ; for none of the recently aecepted 
home-made productions will stand serious comparison with the 
genuine and well-known light comic operas of the French, the 
Viennese, or the English Gilbert-and-Sullivan school. Even 
‘“‘ La Poupée,” the novelty of Audran, which Mr. Hammerstein 
produced in a highly creditable fashion at his new Lyric 
Theatre, is distinctly the best thing in its line that New York 


has had as yet this season, notwithstanding its failure to win 
from the diurnal newspaper critics the praise it justly merited. 
As to Mr. Frank Daniels, he is a perfectly irresistible comic 
individuality, and the writer who can fit him with a part is 
sure of a hit, without troubling himself about the rest of his 
book. That is the trouble with ‘‘The Idol’s Eye.” It is a one 
man piece, and actually—notwithstanding the presence of three 
or four comely and capable young women in the cast—has no 
prima-donna part! Worst of all, there is nothing pretty about 
it—excepting, of course, the costumes and scenery—and not the 
remotest suggestion of sentiment or poetry. 

It is a matter of contemporaneous stage history that Sol 
Smith Russell, in his quaint and delightful ‘* Bachelor's Ro 


Sol Smith Russell as David Holmes. 


VESTA TILLEY AS THF ** PIC- 
CADILLY JOUNNY,” AT 
WEBER & FIELDS’. 


Annie hussell as Sy/via. 


ANNIE RUSSELL AND SOL SMITH RUSSELL, 
Photograph by Byron. 


mance,’ at the Garden Theatre, has won at last a proud place 
in the regard of metropolitan theatre-goers, which he can hard- 
ly fail to retain permanently. By the way, Miss Annie Russell, 
who has contributed in no small degree to this success, is not 
related to her actor namesake, save by the consanguinity of art. 

Portraits also appear of Madame Dyna Beumer, the famous 
Belgian soprano, whose American début has just been accom- 
plished with éclat at the Astoria Hotel ; of ‘‘ Nance O’Neili,” 
the crude but talented young actress who is making a good rec- 
ord with the Murray Hill stock company; of Mr. N. C. Good 
win, in his new comedy character of the anglicized ‘‘ American 
Citizen”; and of Vesta Tilley, a visiting music-hall singer of 
the most approved London type. 
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EXHIBITION OF QUEEN VICTORIAS DIAMOND JUBILEE PRESENTS, AT THE JMPERIAL INSTITUTE, LONDON— MONUMENT TO GUY DE MAUPASSANT, IN THE PARC MONCEAU, 
INSPECTING A CURIO FROM INDIA.— London Graphic. PARIS—R. VERLET, SCULPTOR.—L’/llustration. 
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Duchess of Marlborough Rey. Edgar Sheppard, Marchioness of Blandford Prince of Wales. Mr. William Vanderbilt. Duke of Mariborough, 


CHRISTENING AND BAPTISM OF THE SON AND HEIR OF THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, IN THE CHAPEL ROYAL OF ST. JAMES’s, LONDON, WITH THE PRINCE OF WALES AS GODFATHER, 
Iliustrated London News. 








NTASHIONABLE GAMBLING AT OSTEND, BELGIUM—THE ‘“‘CLUB PRIVE” OF THE 


, BEER-DRINKING IN MUNICH—THE NEW HOFBRAUHAUS, OK POPULAR 
KURKSAAL.—London Graphic. 


BREWERY.—Jilustrirte Zeitung. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
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The World's Leading Fur Merchant 


C.CSHAYNE, 


-IMPORTER=- EXPORTER -MANUPACTORER 
WEST FORTY-SECOND ST., NEAR SIXTH AVENUE 
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Keep a 
SMITH & 
WESSON Revolver 
in your house. Not 
as a plaything for the baby, 

but as burglar insurance. 
B® Descriptive 
SMITH & WESSON, 


Springfield, Mass. 


Cutalo;ue. 


17 Stockbridge Street, 
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DEPARTMENT OF STREET CLEANING. 
REMOVAL OF SNOW AND ICE, 
For Season ENDING APRIL 15TH, 1898. 


THE Commissioner of Street Cleaning will, on the 
2d of November, at his office on the twelfth floor of 
he New York Life building, 346 Broadway, New 
York, open bids for a contract for the removal of 
snow and ice for the season ending April 15th, 1898. 

Further information as to the requirements, legal 
and otherwise, for such bids may be had by refer- 


2 
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ence to the public notice now appearing in the 
* City Record,” the official paper of the corpora- 
tion of the city of New Lb gh The f rms of con- 
tract, blank proposals, and all other necessary in- 


formation in reference to the contract may be had 
by applying at the office of the 
Street Cleaning, as above. 
GEORGE FE. WARING, Jr., 
Commissioner of Street Cleaning. 


Commissioner of 





| all pain, cures wind colic, 





| & Tilford, 





WINNING ITS WAY. 


By reason of superior equipment (magnificent in 
every detail), limited-express time, d@ la carte din 
ing-car, and, in fact, all that goes to make an up 
to-date traveling palace. 

The Black Diamond Express between New York, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, and Niagara Falls is com 
manding attention from the traveling public, 
whom it is so successfully catering. 

Then, too, the Lehigh Valley 
three express trains daily, New York, 
to Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Toronto, 


Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Chi 


| cago, and the West. 


trains are standard equipment, vestibuled 

sleeping- and parlor-cars, 
Pintsch gas, modern in every 
Black Diamond Ex- 


These 
throughout, Pullman 
dining-cars d la carte, 
particular, second only to the 
press 

Write 
General Passenger 
vania. 


matter to Charles S. Lee, 


for descriptive 
Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 


Agent, 


NAUSEA, colic, distress after eating, Abbott's An- 
gostura Bitters relieves. Better still, the Bitters first. 
Best of all, Abbott’s—the only original. 


a strictly first- 


Any person wishing to purchase 
salesroom of 


class piano is advised to visit the 


|} Sohmer & Co., 149-155 East Fourteenth Street, New 
York City 
See our Exhibit at the American Institute Fair, 


Madison Square Garden, now open. Angostura Bit- 


ters, Eiffel Tower Fruit Juices, White's Jelly Crys- 
tals. Call and see us at the fair. 
Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WINsSLOw’'s SooTH 


ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child softens the gums, allays 
and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea, 





THE best way to know whether Dobbins’s Float- 
ing-Borax Soap is the best for laundry and bath is 
to try it. It doesn’t turn yellow, like other floating 
soaps, as itis pure. Red wrapper. Ask your grocer 
for Dobbins’s Floating-Borax. 


Ust BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 


SuPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers. Créme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light cuta- 
neous affections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the 
skin. J. Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. Park 
New York ; druggists, perfumers, fancy- 
goods stores. 





FREE AS THE AIR 


are the new reclining-chair cars on the Chicago Great 
Western Railway (Maple Leaf Route). The favorite 
line between Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Des 
Moines, and Kansas City. F. H. Lord, General Pas 
senger and Ticket Agent, Chicago. 





OF THE ROYAL 


Tue ‘ Book of the Royal Blue,” issued by the Pas- 
senger Department of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, has made its initial appearance with the Oc- 
tober number, and is, undoubtedly, the most credit- 
able magazine of its nature published. Aside from 
being a model example of modern typography, it is 
most interesting as to its contents. A field for in- 
teresting literature is certainly offered by the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, because it is the oldest 
railway in the U nited States ; is foremost in histor- 
ical prominence, and is rich in magnificent scenery. 
The latter especially affords an endless scope for 
illustrations, and the magazine has started on its 
venture with all these points full in hand. 

Copies can be obtained by inclosing four (4) cents 


THE BOOK BLUE, 


in stamps to the Advertising Department, Baltimore | 


and Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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We have 
SUBLIME 
market, and have submitted samples so obtained to 
careful chemical analysis, 

We find the oil to be PURE OLIVE OIL un- 
| adulterated by admixture with any other oil or 
other substance. 
other undesirable 
QUALITY AN 
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9 Cliff St., New York, Sept. 15th, 1896. 

x urchased S. RAE & CO.’S FINEST 
UCCA OIL at retail in the open 


It is free from rancidity, and all 


yor and it is of SUPERIOR 


HEMICAL LABORATORY, 
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Est. 1836. - RAE & Cco., Leghorn, Italy. eo» 
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Reannammede Club 


iS BOTTLED IN BOND UNDER DIRECT 
SUPERVISION OF THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT. GUARANTEEING THE AGE 
AND ABSOLUTE PURITY OF-EACH AND 
EVERY BOTTLE OF THIS PRODUCT AS CER- 
TIFIED BY THE STAMP MAKES ADULTER- 
ATION IMPOSSIBLE. IT 1S OBTAINABLE 
WHERE THE BEST WHISKIES ARE SOLD. 
IF NOT AT YOUR DEALERS.NOTIFY US 
AND WE WILL TELL YOU WHERE TO GET IT. 


DISTILLERS AND BOTTLERS IN BOND. 


Whisk 


R.F BALKE & CO. . 
LOUISVILLE KY, USA. 

















Barney & Berry Skates. 
Highest Award World’s Fair. 





Catalogue Free. 
BARNEY & BERRY, Springfield, Mass. 











‘enetit ITS roy Irn, DeCcaus 
ma UIALAYIE 5s HEAD 
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Ask to see this new Collar 
Button 

You'll be obliged 
hint. 

It’s the handy kind, 

Gold or Silver. For sale by 
all jewelers 


for this 





~ OPIUM DRUNKENNES 


din 10te 20 Days. No Pa ol 
Oured. DR. J.L. STEPHENS, LEGANON, OMI 


to | 


Railroad operate | 


SHO LD SHE EXPECT THEM? 
“You never br g me lovely flowers and 


candies as you used to when we were engaged,” 
pouted Mrs. McBride. 

‘* No, dear,” replied her husband. 
buy fifteen -dollar 
dresses for you then, though.” 


000 


Removing 
shouldn't be the 
only mission of 
soap—It should heal, 


soften, 
purity, CONSTANTINE’S 
PINE TAR SOAP 


and 
ew eceten (Persian Healing) 


the skin. 
This soap is delight- 
ful for the every 
day toilet and bath. 


‘“*T didn’t 
- dollar 


and fifty 
Judge. 


bonnets 





















dirt 


Sold by druggists. 11 


000 5 
TEA SET FREE 


or Watch, Clock. or Toilet Set. 
with 20 pounds COCKATOO TEAS 
and a handsome present with 
every pound. Great inducements 
Send for our new iliustrated 
premiam and price list. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
. New York. P.O. Box 289. 





THE 
GREATAMERICAN 
fy 

E 


ComMPANY 





31 and 3: 33 Vesey St. 








To Insure A Goon Recorp at THE TRAP 


< UR SHELLS 
Have YOU LOADED WITH 







W-A 
SMOKELESS 
“POWDER 






NIFORM 
70 MOISTURE 


N&Raxo- 


ON SDERG 


NEW YORK, 
c 





















Wa BARKER. Manufad urer. TROY, NY. 








Bicycle, and Photo. Novelties, 
low prices, 100 page cat. FREE 


ELECTRICAL spec mrnescas CREE 
The Hutoharp. 


EASY TO PLAY, 
EASY TO BUY. 
ITS MELODY CHARMS. 


A simple and beautiful string instrument that can be 
played without previous musical knowledge Prices 


from $4.00 upward ~2eeeen 
rite for Illustrated Catalogue 


and story, *“* How the Autoharp Captured the 


Soto sy Music DEALERS. 


Alfred Dolge & Son, 


DEPT. Xl, 
110-112 East 13th St., NEW YORK. 


fHE CBLEBRATED 


| SOHMER 


Heads the list of the highest grade 
pianos. It is the favorite of the artists 
end the refined musical public. 
SOHMER & CO., 
Piano Manufacturers, 
149 to 155 East 14th St., N. Y. 


LONDON ‘ENCLAND). 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 
} el situation at top of Regent Street, A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 


| WomenMadeBeautiful 


| by VES TRO; develops the Bust 6 inches, fills 
all hollow places, adds grace, curve and 
beauty to the neck; softens and clears the 
skin. Beautiful women everywhere owe 
their superb figure and matchless loveliness 
to VESTRO. Harness, permanent. © 
WEVER FAILS, Every lady should have this 
unrivalled developer. Adds charm and at- 
traction to plainest women, Full particu- 
lars, testimonials, etc., sealed for 2 cent 
stamp. AURUM ME reg’ ht co. 
Dept. 8 L, 65 State 8t., Chicago. 


Family.’’ 


































Copyright 1897 by 


bert H. Foerderer. 


VICI er oll 


is prepared in the largest leather factory in 
4g world by the makers of Vici Kid—the 
most noted leather in the world. It gives a 
shoe a bright and lasting lustre, makes it soft 
and pliable, keeps it from cracking in wet 
and dry weather. The constant use of Vici 
Dressing means a saving in shoe leather 
which the student of economy can’t over- 
look. Ask the dealer forit. An illustrated 
book, telling how to care for shoes and in- 
crease their wear, mailed free. 
gf ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 








A better Cocktail at home than is 
served over any bar in the world 


HE CLUB = 
Tae 





MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORK. 


Thousands have discarded the idea of try- 
ing to make their own cocktails, having be- 
come convinced that they cannot equal the 
“Club” brand. Millions will when they 
have simply given them a fair trial. 








eeee 





These Cocktails are made of absolutely pure 
and well matured liquors and the mixing 
equal to the best cocktails served over any 
bar in the world. The proportions being ac- 
curate, they will always be found uniform. 


AVOID IMITATIONS 


Sold by Dealers generally, and on the Dining 
and Buffet Cars of the principal railroads. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
39 Broadway, N. Y. Hartford, Conn. 
20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. ; 


BOKER’S BITTERS | 


© A TONIC, A SPECIFIC AGAINST | 
DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND A 
DELICACY IN DRINKS. 


For sale in quarts and pints by leading Grocers, 
Liquor Dealers and Druggists+ 


wits 
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CHEW 


‘Beeman’s 


The 
Original 


‘Pepsin 
Gum 


Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 
All Others Are Imitations. 




















Whiskers, Plays, Tricks, and Novelties. Ill’d Cata 
logue free. C. E. MARSHALL, Mfr., Lockport, N. Y 
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Advertise in 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 





~ EVERARD'S TURKISH, RUSSIAN AND ELECTRIC BATHS. Permanent and Transient Rooms. Moderate Prices. 24 t2 0 Wesk 26h Street, 








Athletes and Invalids 


HLACK : c Ree oer iy » | | 
] alike need 


/RABBIT 
3 PoKer Cu b= 












It makes strength—nourishes and refreshes and is a foe to 
fatigue. A health drink made of the nutritive parts of prime 
beet, delicately spiced and seasoned. 


Prepared in a minute, with cold or hot water. 
druggists and grocers. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


“Various Views on Vivoral” mailed free. 




















There is nothing equal toan 


AMA IICOcK’S Paste 


*for a pain in the small of the back—in fact, anywhere It 
works like magic, but, be sure you get ‘‘Allcock’s.’ 


Lv — nn — ee 


GUILTLESS. 
“THE RUMBLE OF THE 
EMPIRE STATE EXPRESS: 
= IS HEARD ee THE WoRLo’ 


Mr. GAUL (‘eaning forward suddenly) —‘‘ I sees yo’! 
JBBER Anener arenes EST-RATEROGAB 
* Ys OLD ORD-FOR 


Mr. BRETHERS (some what new to the game)—* Well, *sposin’ yo’ does ¢ I warn’t doin’ 
\ \ 
\\\ \\ 
\\\\ 


LITTLE od 
CIGARS. 


ALL IMPORTED pins. 
TOBACCO. 


HIGHEST IN PRICE, 
SETS: FINEST IN QUALITY. 


Brewers, Ma‘tsters and Bettiers 25c. a Bundle, 


THE 
Hupsos, New York. ro in Bundle. 
= BRIO Ses Trial Package in Pouch by mail for 25ce. MPI RE: STAT E 
- | H. ELLIS & CO., Baltimore, Md. EX P RESS 
of in? 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO co., Successor. 
NEW YORK (EN TRAL SY 


seen URBANA § | slaemciuinaiamioeeed 
WINE COMPANY 8 Fy _44 EF_e -~— 
TON © Gold-Seaj ; Dall=-Pointed Pens 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR 






























it wasn't 

“trusting to luck” 
that 

made Evans’ 
the 


Ale of to-day, 
but— 


111 years of unceasing labor, 
exnense and erperimentin7. 






















the most healthful next- 





















(Zz. BEWiIitrs PATH. LT. 





Luxurious Writing! 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 


It is awarm, comfortable one- paper; never scratch nor spurt. 


Champagne 














. » > fio- Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-PoINTED pens are 
piece garment that fits the fig more duradéile, and are ulicad of all others ' 
sb The perfect a For Sale by FOR EASY WRITING. 
we PeCETeemve poopie. all leading Wine Dealers . 
Sold in all la: towns and cities. 81.20 per b0x of 1 gross. Assorted sample box of 24 fens for 
Booklet free. and Grocers. 25 cts., post /r ce from all stationers, or wholesale of 
Hay & Todd Mig. Co., YPSILANTI, MICH. . H. BainBripGe & Co., 99 William St.; Epwarp Kimpron, 48 John 
“Sener vip and Fe wnende Fie Post-Office : ; $.; Tow ER Man ta TI UnEEe £ oO. Mad nett f New York. 
IPPINCOT? oO arket adelphi 
Ypsilanti Underwear.’ URBANA, N. Y. Hooper, Lewis & Co. a Milk St., Bo bom — 
A. GC. M’CLuRG & Co., 117 Wabash Ave., Chicag« 








Brown BROTHERS, Lim., 68 8 King 8t., To runto 








Aoenct) NATIONAL HORSE SHOW. 


13th Annual Exhibition, | 


r ts MADISON SQUARE A‘ rk j isasolid handsome cake of 

( Ble Co, GARDEN, scouring soap which has no equal 
Men's Wear. nov.s.16,17.18,19,and20. forall cleaning purposes exceptin 

Shirts, Pajamas, Night ‘Robes, OPEN DAY AND EVENING., = the laundry-Io use itis to value it-- 




















Neckwear, Smoking Jackets. Ps Cor rEnTs & be Lo ri nhepeall = What will SAPOLIO do?’ Why it will clean paint, make oil-cloths 
secured by early application at the box-office. bright, and give the floors, tables and shelves a new appearance. It. will 
Gloves ml FART WILSON'S taxe the grea:e off the dishes and off the pots and pans. You can scour 
We s “LINEN the knives and forks with it, and make the tin things shine b-ightly. The 
Bhs at ‘ COLLARS & CUFFS wash-basin, the bath-tub, even the greasy kitchen sink w:ll be as clean as 
Riding and Driving Gloves, “\"BEST IN THE WORLD a new pin if you use SAPOLIO. One cake will prove all we say. Be a 
Umbrellas, Carriage Robes. clever housekeeper and try it. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. THERE IS BUT ONE SAPOLIO, 
P “Ses he ' M4 bk | Sees prare ea | ENOCH MORCAN’S SONS CO., NEW YORK. 
dg ) | ’ $7, 800 CIVEN AWAY | 4G Great SUCCESS iy Games FORCHILORES 
FRE D K H. LEV EY CO., xo persons making the greatest number of words out of rs q HORSMAN 's 
NEW YORK. e phrase “Patent Attorney Wedderburn.” For full yy f 
go OGEKMAN st, ew Yous, | Bi vfor sample copy coutalaing same. * "™“"e% | HALO 
a ae (5) 5 a LOEN NUGGET. EACH GAME 








|GOLD * 


EN THROAT FASE Wh Wee sea 
or ee oi ROMEIKE'S your at cewanker eipriney hick 








Good 


: appear a t you, your fri ry» OF any subject on 
S ‘7\ a ots whi ch you want to be up to date. ” Every newspaper 
N E N (oe) DEP ga and periodical of importance in the United States and 
ROCHESTER, N.Y Europe is searched for and notices. HENRY KomeikeE. 
x6 t if 139 Fifth Avenue, New 











eat oD AND Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used in 
LITHOGRAPHERS _ the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


























Pwe COPIES RELIVE 


~ 


rt PRICE 10 CENTS. 
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Copyright by k. Eickemeyer, Jr. 


This Thanksgiving Dinner Is Surely Safe. 


THANKSGIVING: 


Published by the 


ARKELL WEEKLY CO., 
New York. 
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EXTRACT er BEEF 
need have no fear of being 
altfacked by hunger. 


It’s invaluable for Hunters, Yachtsmen, and Tour- 


xs 4 
ists, easily carried, always ready, and te 
GOES A LONG WAY. pl 

f A 4 
LOOK FOR THIS SIGNATURE ON THE GENUINE MD 
tf. 
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BY THE 


New YorkK CENTRAL 


An AUnprecedented Service. 
NORTH SHORE LIMITED. 


At 10.00 every morning the North Shore Limited leaves Grand Central 
Station, arriving in Chicago by Michigan Central at 9.00 next morning. 

The trip up the Hudson River, in the morning, and through the beautiful 
Mohawk Valley, in the magnificent observation-car attached to this train, 
makes the finest one day railroad ride in the world. 

Returning, train leaves Chicago via Michigan Central Route at 12.30 
P. M., arriving Grand Central Station next day at 1.30 P. M. 


LAKE SHORE LIMITED. 


At 5.00 every afternoon, the Lake Shore Limited leaves Grand Central 
Station, arriving at Cleveland 7.15 next morning and Chicago at 4.00 next 


afternoon. 
Returning, this train leaves Chicago via Lake Shore Route 5.30 P. M., 


arriving Grand Central Station at 6.30 P. M. next day. 


These are in addition to four other first-class trains between New York 
and Chicago every day in the year. 
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Don’t let Whisky get the best 
of you. Get the Lest of Whis- 
ky, which is the 


Genuine Distillery Bottling of 


Old Pepper Whisky 


AND OLD 


Henry Clay Rye 


sr ORD, 


EXTRA CAUTION . 
eee 
Prosecuted to the full extent of te : 


& 














Bottled and Distilled ONLY by. 


JAS. E. PEPPER & CO., 


LEXINGTON, KY. 





Under the same Formula for more than 
too Years, is guaranteed absolutely the 
Purest and ‘Best in the World. 


SAMPLE CASE, $15.00. 


Sent on trial, which, if not satisfactory, can 
be returned and money will be refunded. 


THE GENUINE HAS PATENTED COUPON. READ IT. 
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“Wins T. LYNCH, 


1 & 3 UNION SQUARE, 


Dep’t E. Cor. 14th St., N. Y. 


_ 
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} Diamond Importer 
} 


< 


and 


rd 








Manufacturer, 


~ 





} 


4 
No. 1. Genuine Diamonds 
and Ruby, Turquolse or 
Opal Centre, $5. 
No. 2. Five Opals, $3 

“} No.3. Pure White Dia- 

monds and any Stone 
Centre, $5. 

No. 4. Five Rubies, Sap- 
phire, Emerald or 
Turquoise Centre and 
8 Diamonds, $10 





No. 8. Sterling Silver, $5 
14-KARAT GOLD, $10.00. 
We warrant 
these Watches Correct 
Timekeepers, and repalr 
them free of charge 
five years. 





No. 5. Star, Perfectty White Diamonds, $40, 


We Import Diamonds 
in the Rough and Save 
15 per cent. Duty. 





* 


No. 7. All Diamonds. $15. 
Diamonds, Ruby Centre, 
$12. 
Diamonds, Turquoise 
Centre, $10. 


Illustrated Catalogue, mailed 
free, filled with Bargains. 





No. 6. Diamond Links, $5. 
Same In Cuff Buttons. 


GOODS SENT FOR INSPECTION. 
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SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED. 
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AT HOME. 


Our daughters like to give their personal care to the dainty 
things of the house—the pretty china, glass, and bric-a-brac. With 


Ivory Soap, this is not only possible, but pleasant. It leaves the 


tenderest skin, just as it does the exqutsitely polished or enamelled 
surface, smooth, brilliant, refreshed, and absolutely unharmed. 
It is alkali that hurts; Ivory Soap is wholly free from it. 
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